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INDIA’S 


1 
} 


N spite of the speed with which the Indian Independence Bill 
| has been passed through the House of Commons—a speed 
necessary to maintain the momentum with which the transition is 
proceeding with such astonishing smoothness in India itself—there 
isno ground for any suggestion that the measure has slipped through 
with inadequate examination. The necessarily lengthy speech with 
which the Prime Minister moved the second reading last week was 
worthy of the occasion, and old Indian hands, like Sir Stanley Reed, 
made fitting comment on the end of a régime in which, for genera- 
tions, Indians and Englishmen who loved India had worked devotedly 
together for her welfare. On second reading and committee stage 
concern was widely expressed regarding the future of the States, 
which are left to choose between joining one or other of the two new 
Dominions, not knowing how Jong it will remain a Dominion, and 
asserting an independence which a considerable section of Indian 
opinion is condemning and threatening in advance. That Britain 
should have had to default in its obligations to the Princes is deeply 
to be regretted, but there is obviously no alternative when British 
troops are being withdrawn from India altogether. Nothing could 
be more repugnant to public opinion in Great Britain than any 
enforced severance from the Commonwealth of rulers who have, in 
many cases, given loyal support to it in war and in almost all] cases 
value their British connection highly. Government spokesmen in 
this week’s debates gave the assurance that the States will not be 
pressed by Great Britain to take one course or the other. It is to 





be hoped that the Attorney-General was right in saying that a State 
could adhere to one or other of the Dominions for so long only 
as the latter remained within the Commonwealth. 


With the declaration of the Sylhet area of Assam for adhesion to 


East Bengal Pakistan), the territorial division is now sep@led, apart 
from the North West Frontier Province and minor bounda ie 
ments in the partitioned Punjab and Beng The division of the 
Indian Army, in which discipline and loyalty to tradition have so 
splendidly triumphed over communal antagonisms, is another regret- 
table, but inevitable, consequence of the division into Dominions. 
Fortunately, the disposition of the armies is to be, in the first instance, 
territorial, regiments remaining for the present in the Dominion in 
which they happen to be stationed, though there will gradually, no 


TRANSITION 


doubt, be a shifting of those predominantly Muslim to Pakistan and 
those mainly Hindu to India. That leaves the important problems 
of the Sikhs and Pathans and Gurkhas—the latter hailing from the 
independent kingdom of Nepal—still unsettled, but none of then 
should prove permanently intractable. A great chapter in British 
and in Indian history , and under a sky clearer than at 
one time seemed possible. For that, immensely much is due to 
Lord Mountbatten on the spot, but the courage displayed by the 
Prime Minister in committing himself to a great act of faith in the 
face of responsible and instructed criticism will, if events justify his 
decision as they seem to be doing, have its place in history. He took 
the risk of failure, and failure may yet have to be acknowledged, 
but the signs at present fortunately point the other way. 


is Cc losing 


Greek Civil War 


All the worst forebodings about the course of the fighting in 
Greece are coming true. Attacks on medium-sized towns, of which 
Konitza on the Albanian frontier is the latest, by rebel forces of 
about 1,000 men have now persisted for so long that doubts both 
of the ability of the Government forces to cope with such activities 
and of the willingness of the legal authorities to undermine them 
by conciliation of the less extreme Left-wing elements have grown 
steadily. It is no longer possible to deny to these disturbances the 
title of civil war, if only because the two sides now appear to have 

become utterly irreconcilable. The recent wave of arrests of Left- 
wing elements, the persistent rumours of the existence of a so-called 
Balkan Brigade assisting the rebels, and the urgent appeals for help 


sent by the Greek Government to the United Nations Security 
Council all tend to support this conclusion. The arrests, affecting 


over two thousand people, are a plain fact. There can no longer be 
much doubt about the existence of the Balkan Brigade, despite 
Albanian and Jugoslav denials, though it is doubtful whether its 
formidable. As to the Greek appeal, it has im- 


numbers are yet 
pressed the Americans sufficiently to lead them to request the 
Security Council to drop all other business for the time being. The 


uneasiness of the United States authorities in the matter is under- 
standable enough in view of their commitments under the Truman 
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offer of assistance—commitments about which singularly little 
appears to have been done so far. In the meantime reports that 
the Greek army has the situation under control carry as little con- 
viction here as they evidently carry in Athens. The situation is 
rapidly becoming one which cannot be controlled except by action 
on a larger scale than the Greek army can at present contemplate. 


Labour and Production 

Great importance obviously attaches to the stat«ment, made by 
Mr. Arthur Deakin, Mr. Bevin’s 
National Union of Transport Workers, at the annual conference of 


successor as Secretary of the 


direction of labour and payment 
cs, the Minister of Labour, 
iple of payment by results, and 


his union on Tuesday, that both 
by results might have to come. Mr. Isaa 


has declared in favour « 


¥ the prince 


n the building industry in particular something of the kind is badly 


needed. But the suspicion that payment by results means over- 
driving dies hard, and there is likely to be considerable resistance 
{© any extensive application of the principle. It will remove many 
difficulues the way of sound progress in this direction if leaders 
like Mr. Deakin give it their blessing. After all, piece-work is the 


ile in many industries, and where there is a reasonable understand- 
g between management and men it should be possible elsewhere 

adopting payment by results to increase both output and the 
Direction of labour is far more difficult, particu- 
rly when in view of the housing shortage it will often be impossible 


men’s earnings 


for a man’s family to move with him. ff, moreover, direction by 


compulsion is undesirable, as in most cases it unquestionably 1s, 


compulsion by financial inducement is almost equally so. It creates 


trades, and produces inequalities between 
which Mr. Deakin in the same speech 
condemned. On the other 
closing down unproductive or 


certain pampered 
different classes of workers, 
emphatically hand, the Government 
vould have general support if by 
actually anti-social industries like football pools it compelled those 
employed therein, together with young men in great cities who seem 
to thrive on having no visible means of support, to do some solid 
and useful work. The needs of the moment abundantly jusufy that. 
M.P.s’ Freedom 

The House 
debate on the report of the Committee of Privileges on an alleged 
attempt by an outside body to interfere with a Member’s freedom 
Member was that well-known Inde- 


of Commons was crowded on Tuesday for the 


of speech and action. The 
pendent, Mr. W 
Clerical Association, which he originally founded and of which he 
s now Parliamentary Secretary under an agreement, terminable at 


J. Brown, and the outside body the Civil Service 


except for serious misconduct 


; 
his will but not at the Association’s 
£) he 


ving him full freedom on all matters except those affecting t 
] 
aa 


= 


rivil Service, in regard to which he was to speak and act as repre- 
Association. 
‘ 


that the executive committee of the Association, finding themselves 


senting the The alleged pressure consisted in the fact 


embarrassed by what was said to be a growing divergence between 


Mr. Brown’s views and theirs, sought to persuade him to end his 


agreement with the Association by consent and on financial terms 
which must be regarded as distinctly generous. Into the immediate 
issue it is unnecessary to enter. By a majority of five to three the 
Committee of Privileges concluded that no breach of privilege had 


been committed, the minority considering that it had Untfortu- 
nately, the voting in the Committee itself, and in the House on the 


motion to approve the Committee’s report, was on party lines, even 


though the Whips were taken off and Labour Members were left 


perfectly free to vote as they chose. The essence of the matter is the 
any relationship between an M.P. and 


body, whether a trade 


desirability or otherwise of 


any outside union or a limited company, 


tending in any wav to limit his freedom, or influence his attitude, 
Where precisely 


is not easy to decide ; it must rest in the end with a Member’s own 


in the House of Commons a line should be drawn 


conscience. That various unions, the miners’ and others, have helped 
men of their craft to get to Parliament and watch the interests of 
constituents and 
The passage on 


contractual . agreement 


that particular industry as well as serving their 


the country is matter of common knowledge. 


Tuesday of a resolution deprecating “ any 
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with an outside body” limiting a Member’s freedom in any way je 
not necessarily inconsistent with that, but now that Members ose 
paid not inadequately the case for subsidisation by an outside body 
is greatly weakened. 


A Blow at the Public 

The suggestion made by some Conservative speakers that the 
Government has insisted on a reduction in the size of daily papers 
in order to restrict facilities for political criticism is quite frankly 
nonsense ; if the papers want to go on criticising the Government 
they can give as much space to that as ever, making their saving 
on other items. The trouble has been that even with their presen 
space they choose to give so little space to politics and Much 
to subjects like Dr. Clements and his wives. But that does not 
alter the fact that the Government’s action in the matter of news- 
print is quite indefensible. The financial saving is ridicul 
a vear out of a deficit of some £450,000.0¢ 1d the 
When the Press js 


{2,000,000 


action taken does the maximum of damage. 








attacked it is the public who suffer. The new restrictions may in 
some cases mean some reduction of dividends, but even that js 
doubtful and in most cases the dividends will star 





reduction before approaching vanishing-point. But the hich 
demands and deserves an adequate supply of news from every- 
where on every kind of topic, will inevitably get much less. That js 
a grave matter at a time when it is more imperative than ever for 
public opinion in a democratic country to be accurately and ade- 
quately informed on the great issues presenting themselves deci- 
sion at home and abroad. The Government is making that impossible 


and at the same time gravely prejudicing the future by risking a 
permanent d.version of Canadian newsprint from this country to the 
United States, where the demand for it is insatiable. If order: 
from here are compulsorily 
of the Great Lakes will take their place. If ever there was a case for 
a Government to think again and summon up strength of mind « 
reverse its decision it is here. Failinz that the 
to decide whether they exist primarily for instruction and i 
tion or for entertainment. They can afford to subordinate the 
latter much more than at present to the former. 


reduced a mass of orders from s 





papers*will have 


rhe Sterling Business 

The man in the street has come to regard July 15th as a fatefu 
date for British finance, without quite knowing why. 
terms of the Anglo-American financial 
ditions on which we received the American loan was that, as from 


Under the 


agreement one of the con- 


last Tuesday, current earnings of sterling by any foreign country 
were to be made freely convertible into any other currency, To take 
the simplest case, if an Indian exporter sells goods to this country 
after July 15th he can require that the sterling thus earned shal] be 
once into dollars. In 


working of exchange control and the 


converted at recent years, Owing to the 
arrangements of the 
area that has not always been possible. Clearly the new arrange- 
ment is, on the face of it, one more burden placed 
country in return for the American loan, It is much more con- 
venient for us not to have to find dollars in exchange for sterling, 


or to find them in our own time, than to have 


upon this 


to provide them on 


demand. But it is easily possible to exaggerate the weight of the 
burden. In the first place the arrangement only applies to future 
transactions, We do not have to provide dollars for every pound of 


the vast sterling balances already held by India, Egypt, Eire and 
others. Special arrangements will have to be made for the paying 
off, or funding, or even scaling down of those balances \ 
list of sugh arrangements has been made in recent weeks, notably 

ae Spain, Czechoslovakia and the Scandinavian c 


untries 


with c 
Often the scaling down of the balances commands full American 


support. Nor need it be concluded that the current sterling earnings 
of the countries concerned will be on balance very great. On the 
whole we are finding it easier to export to the countries holding 
sterling balances than to those which have dollars to sp Conse- 





quently our indebtedness to them is not likely to increase gre: 


The convertibility of sterling is a potential danger rather than an 
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immediate catastrophe, and everything possible has been done to 
discount it in advance, 
Outlook for Cereals 
Last International Cereals Conference in Paris 
effectively dominated by the United States as is the world grain 
Although the meeting was formally convened by the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation to discuss the distribution 
plans for the coming year, it was in effect called by the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, Mr, Anderson, to rub in his previous 
the import demand of about 32,000,000 tons not only 
exceeds the grain likely to be available by about 18,000,000 tons 
but also exceeds the capacity of ports and shipping. Mr. Anderson 
ittention the fact that many European 
countries are feeding to cattle wheat which is needed for human 
consumption ; and as an afterthought he mentioned that by pitching 
their demands so high the importing countries had caused a further 
rise in the price of American wheat. There is a lot of truth in all 
this. The efforts of the European countries to offset the disastrous 
effects of last winter’s weather have inevitably produced a total 
demand which even the expected record American crop cannot 
meet. The balance of bread and meat prices has been so badly 
upset that in France the cattle are eating wheat and the people are 
eating maize. As to Chicago wheat prices, they would appear quite 
insane but for the fact that quotations in Argentina are even higher. 
Clearly something must be done about.it. But it would do no harm 
if the reasons for the recent American refusal to agree to increased 
export quotas for other countries were to be more closely examined. 
It would also be interesting to know just how much American pro- 
ducers are making out of the present world shortage. Perhaps it is all 
inevitable. Prices cannct resist the upward pull of demand 
The excellent recommendations of the Paris Conference 
for tighter control a larger production of fertilisers can only 
be effective in the long run, The Department of Agriculture may 
-antime that the American producers get 
wre than their fair share. Certainly the case of the Wool Bill 
sufficient demonstration of the fact that the 
rican producers and the American Government can diverge. 


was as 


> 
WeeK 5 


situation 


warning that 


also drew once more to 


quite 
for ever. 
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It would be tragic if wheat provided another. 


The Home Health Services 

Press summaries of the circular of guidance issued by the Minister 
of Health to local authorities last week-end have tended to give the 
impression that by July sth, 1948, a complete home health service 
will be in operation. This, of course, is not to be expected. The 
circular does indeed stress the scope of the service, which includes 
the care of mothers and young children, midwives’ assistance, health 
visiting, home nursing and the provision of demestic help—all except 
the domestic help to be free. Lists of doctors with special experience 
of maternity work (“general practitioner obstetricians”) are to be 
drawn up by local professional committees. All midwives are to be 
trained in the use of analgesia. Health visitors are to concern them- 
selves not only with mothers and young children, but with the whole 
family. A home nursing service is to be planned with the aid of 
the district nursing associations. Arrangements are to be made for 
the care of the tuberculous. An organiser is to be appointed to aid 
the recruitment of an “efficient domestic help service.” All thts 
indicates both a co-ordination and an extension of services; but 
planning will not solve the problem of personnel, which has been 
hampering the health services for years. The circular points out 
there may not be enough dentists to go round, and urges priority 
The care of the tuberculous has 
Similarly, 


tat 
for mothers and young children. 
been seriously limited recently by lack of nursing staff. 
the domestic help service, advocated during the war, has failed to 
develop in many areas because there has not been the labour to staff 
it. The Minister of Health recognises such difficulties when he asks 
local health authorities to “see that the best use is made of . 

resources ” and to submit a development plan to show how gaps 
can be filled “as resources expand.” No revolutionary improve- 
ments are to be expected by next July, but there will now be a hope 


of steady progress under planning. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE passing by the House of Commons of a Bill which divests 

it of jurisdiction over the affairs of a sub-continent of some 400 
million people must, on any computation, be a Parliamentary event 
unique in character and of enduring significance. This is not to 
say, however, that it constituted a Parliamentary occasion in the 
ordinarily accepted sense of the word, since it lacked the indis- 
pensable ingredient of controversy and the useful element of sur- 
prise. Nevertheless, the Commons saw the India Independence 
Bill through in faithful and fitting fashion. Monday saw the tidying- 
up process of the Committee stage, where useful work was done 
without divisions being taken. There was in the main a brisk and 
businesslike air about the proceedings, with Mr. Arthur Henderson 
in charge for the Government with occasional assistance from the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Wyatt, and Mr. Rees-Williams, and Mr. R. A. 
Butler making an effective return to the House with his workman- 
like handling of the Opposition—though in this case the term 
“ Opposition” was conventional rather than descriptive. He, too, 
had a businesslike team, which included Lord Winterton, Lord John 
Hope, Brigadier Low, and Mr. Molson. It was left to Sir Stanley 
Reed to introduce an occasional emotional note, and to garnish the 
proceedings with apt illustrations from the history of India, which 
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he knows so well 
* * * * 

Tuesday by contrast was an emotional day. There was, in a sense, 
nothing to be said on the unopposed Third Reading of the Bill. 
On the other hand, it was important that what was said should strike 
the right note and be of an appropriate quality. In this, the short 
debate—or, rather, series of speeches—succeeded well. It was, as 
Mr. Beverley Baxter said, a proud and a sad day ; and maybe there 
was too much emphasis on present achievement, and too little on 
the administrative and other difficulties which may well lie ahead. 
But this is my only criticism of an afternoon which contained many 
eloquent speeches, all obviously keenly felt, and many moving. Sir’ 
Stafford, who had a right to speak if anyone had on such an occasion, 
and the Prime Minister, Mr, Butler and Lord Winterton all made 
appropriate and felicitous speeches against the background of their 
own long services to India. Mr. Butler quoted the unexpected 
minute of that most august of Viceroys, Lord Curzon: “ this is a 
damned tough nut to crack,” and was wise thus to point the diffi- 
culty of the task ahead. But perhaps the spirit of the debate was 
best caught by Mr. Godfrey Nicholson in his insistence, echoed and 
reinforced by many, that here was no parting of the ways: “ We say 
to India, ‘ Hail and Farewell; but Hail again . . . may God bless 
the peoples of India.’’ 

* * * * 

Whatever its ultimate significance, there was no doubt that the 
debate on the Report of the Committee of Privileges was a Parlia- 
mentary occasion. It had the necessary ingredients of controversy 
and surprise, and, in addition, was a House of Commons matter. 
The debate covered at least two main topics and several subsidiary 
ones ; but what evidently interested the House most was the applica- 
tion in this age of specialisation of Burke’s classic and unchallenged 
definition of the independent and representative status of Members of 
Parliament. I should say that the debate as a whole—and only 
four hours were allowed for it—fell short of expectation. Mr. W. J. 
Brown’s speech was a notablesperformance of its kind, forceful and 
—in spite of Mr. Gallacher’s interruptions—fluent. Like so many 
of his speeches, though the overtones were factual and reasoning, 
the undertones were personal and emotional. Mr. Pickthorn and 
Mr. Strauss, on the other hand, were conscientiously impersonal 
and objective ; and the sudden fall in temperature was rather too 
abrupt for the steady growth of the debate. Both these speeches 
were speeches of considerable learning and authority, but neither 
were quite House of Commons speeches. Mr. Pickthorn’s use of 
parenthesis made him at times difficult to follow, and Mr. Strauss’s 
speech of over forty minutes would have benefited by being shorter 
even at the cost of a judicious discarding of his lesser scoring cards. 
Mr. Morrison was conciliatory rather than convincing in reply, and 
perhaps the best speech was a short but admirable contribution from 
Captain Crookshank. D. C. W.-S. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MR. MARSHALL 


HE original suggestions made at Harvard on June §th are 
variously referred to as the Marshall plan and the Marshall 
offer. They were not a plan, but an invitation to the countries of 
Europe to submit a plan. They were not an offer, but a carefully 
guarded hint that if an acceptable European plan is produced it 
might be followed by an American offer of 
t out. And the final decision does not rest with Mr 
But in the six week 


assistance in carrying 
Marshall 
but the American people. which have suc- 
ceeded the original speech it has become overwhelmingly clear that 
from destroying the importance of the 


these reservations, far 


announcement, have merely revealed the fact that it was a 
deliberate and judicious understatement. 

Mr. Marshall usually says rather less than he means. His speech 
this week to the annual conference of State Governors at Salt 
Lake City was one more example of that fact. As reported, the 
speech conveys no more precise promise than the first modest 
address to the Harvard University Alumni Club, but it underlines 
far more strongly the importance to America of the future course 
of European affairs and, above all, it was delivered in entirely 
different circumstances. Britain and France, with the support of 
fourteen other European countries, have rushed forward their 
arrangements for a statement of co-ordinated needs, which as a 
result of the latest Paris Conference, concluded on Tuesday, should 
be ready on September 1st. This haste has not been discouraged. 
The Soviet Union has flatly dissociated itself from the whole 
matter, forcing its Eastern satellites to follow. The question 
has not fallen to the ground. Mr. Marshall, far from retracting 
one word of his original speech, has emphasised them all. The 
evidence that each move fits into a concerted policy grows steadily 
stronger. It may be that, as one American said of the European 
response, “ We expected them to jump six inches or so. But we 
never thought they would jump ten feet.” Yet it still looks as if 
Mr. Marshall would not be perturbed if we jumped ten yards. 

All this is good. Mr. Bevin was not merely 
right to seize the opportunity with both hands 
else he could have done, given his knowledge of the economic 
situation of Europe. The offer could not have been turned down, 
however guarded its first expression. It would have been com- 
pletely foolish to look the gift horse in the mouth, although the 


t is also inevitable. 


there was nothing 


state of American opinion is such that several very doubtful teeth 
might have been found there. Even if it had turned out that there 
was no offer and no horse, the heartening exhibition of the ability 
of the Western European countries to work together would have 
been worth while. As to the Russian withdrawal it was a pity 
and it will remain a pity. Whatever may happen concerning the 
prosperity of Europe, the peace of the world is not assured until 
the Soviet Union decides to play a positive part in achieving it. 
The long-term aims of policy remain the same. Russia must be 
brought into the political and economic comity of nations. Mr. 
Bevin and M. Bidault must not tire of saying that the door remains 
open. But it would be sheer hypocrisy to deny that, for the short 
term, the recent clearing of the air of the sultry threat of Russian 
obstruction has had a stimulating effect. 

But what of the outlook to the West? The major doubt in the 
whole situation has always been the willingness, and even the 
ability, of the American people to undertake the vast new overseas 
investment which the Marshall plan implies. The attention of 
Europe must now be concentrated on that one overwhelming ques- 
tion. By far the most disturbing factor in the whole question, 
and the one most likely to lead to a complete break between the 
policy of the State Department and the will of the American 
people, is the sheer size of the financial effort required to meet the 
dollar requirements of Europe. Later American estimates of those 


requirements have tended to push the total upwards rather than 
downwards. A study issued by a sub-committee of the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee puts the requirements 
of eighteen European countries, excluding Russia, for the three 
years 1947-49 at some $17,000 million and points out that this 
is a Minimum rather than a maximum. 
$5,000 million a year is a lot to ask, even when the alternative 
is economic chaos and the reward is the vindication of 
for which America stands. The average 
American will have to be much more far-sighted than he is before 
he accepts such a burden. It is in convincing him that Mr. Mar- 
shall will have to exert his most titanic energies and he may fail. 

Ihe circumstances are not propitious. Even sympathetic Ameri- 
cans are apt to view the plight of Europe not with that practical 
determination which is the most inspiring quality of the New 
World but with a kind of pity which is as infuriating as it is 
inappropriate. The least sympathetic see in the political systems 
of all European countries only a display of varying shades of red, 
and advocate preparation for inevitable war. And between the 
two extremes are the vast mass who did not raise a murmur when 
President Truman and the Congressional leaders agreed that “at 
present there was no reason to contemplate ” 
in the autumn. What is Europe to make of this ? So far as it 
is concerned there is every reason to contemplate such a session, 
and the fact that in the formal politics of the United States it 
counts for nothing must not inhibit Europe from saying so. The 
balance-sheet of European resources will be ready for submission 
to the United States on September 1st. The questions underlying 
that balance-sheet cannot wait. Even if the present trickle of 
responsible American opinion towards support for the Marshall 
plan becomes a flood by that date, the State Department will 
still be unable to move without the explicit support of Congress. 
The underlying suggestion that the whole thing must wait until 
the Presidential elections are out of the way leaves all realities 
If there is to be action, it must come before 


Aid to the extent of over 


the free 


economic enterprise 


a special session 


out of account. 
that suggestion becomes irresistible, which means in effect that 
there must be action this year. 

At any other time such detailed interest in American politics as 
now exists in Europe would have been completely improper as well 
as unwelcome. But the changes which have followed the Harvard 
speech have been so profound that there is a widespread feeling 
that if Mr. Marshall and the whole State Department policy were 
now overturned that would be a major betrayal. That such a 
feeling should exist may seem positively unjust to many Americans, 
but exist it does. The withdrawal of Russia is a major surgical 
operation from which Europe can only recover successfully if she 
is given every possible assistance in the next few years. The 
hideous dilemma thrust upon the countries of Eastern Europe who 
have now unwillingly given up the immediate prospect of American 
assistance in return for Russian forbearance is a responsibility in 
itself. The decision has been scarcely less painful for Italy, France, 
and the Scandinavian countries—indeed for every country of 
Western Europe. Nobody wants a breach with Russia and every- 
body hopes that one day it may be closed. Perhaps the break would 
have come anyway, but there is no doubt whatever that, so far 
as economic affairs are concerned and probably so far as political 
affairs are concerned too, the Marshall offer has brought it for- 
ward in time. 

So much responsibility rests on America, and such a great pro- 
portion of it is carried by Mr. Marshall, that whatever the outcome 
of his offer there can be no denying him the status of a really great 
man. He knows what he is doing, and what he is doing is abso- 
lutely crucial for the future of Europe and the world. The events 
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of the past six weeks have shown that he weighs his words care- 
fully. In the Salt Lake City speech Mr. Marshall said that if 
his country did not finish the task of assisting the countries of the 
Old World towards recovery “ the United States would be faced 
with a radical alteration of its own position in the world.” That 
is precisely the point—to go forward now would not be to change 
existing American policy but to carry it to its logical conclusion. 
Ir is not Mr. Marshall but his opponents who want to distort the 
course of history. A rejection of his policy would be a betrayal of 
reason, a retreat into isolationism, and an invitation to another war 
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DESIRE to assure India that she is being given everything 

she ever asked for may result in one more anomaly in the 
lightly defined relationships of the British Commonwealth. India 
and created two completely self-governing 
Dominions, equal in all respects to Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. But the Dominions are not independent as France or 
Norway or Brazil is independent. They acknowledge allegiance to 
the King, they have Governors-General appointed by the King (on 
the advice of his Ministers in the Dominion concerned), they regard 
as members of an Imperial Conference which meets 
to ume. The resolution of the Imperial Conference of 
1926, out of which the Statute of Westminster emerged, refers always, 
the Statute itself, autonomy self-government, never to 
independence. For that reason it seems misleading and rather 
unfortunate that the measure which passed through both Houses 
this week should be styled the 'ndian Independence Bill. The happy 
ture of the present settlement is that what was (and is still for a 
British India is not now acquiring or demanding 


Pakistan are being 


themselves 


like to or 


week or two more 


ndependence. It is resolving itself into two fully self-governing 
Dominions, still within the orbit of the Commonwealth. 
. * . * 


It is plain fact, which there is no temptation to emphasise unduly, 
he presence or absence of the Russians makes all the difference 
the success The effect 
f their presence has been seen repeatedly, at Moscow, at London, 
at Lak Their absence produces 


s just as notable, 





or failure of an international conference. 
various other centres, 
A line that reached me from Paris just before 
of the Conference for 


e Success, at 


ind most successful session 


Economic Co-operation ended ran: 

“The Conference is going well. The absence of the Russians 

making an extraordinary difference. It is not just that the 
whole business of the Conference is smoother ; it is something 
more than just cutting down the conference languages to two- 
nstead of three ; there is a freer air about it all. People are saying 
what they think, without cocking an eye at Vyshinsky or 
Molotov to see how he is taking it. It is very difficult to describe. 
But those of us who have attended other international con- 
ferences where the Russians were present, all agree that the 
difference is enormous.” 


It is deplorable that this should be so, but there is no doubt that 
But there is no reason to decide that it must always be so. 


a * — 7 
] book boom, I am interested to learn, is over. For the last 
or eight years, as everyone knows, any book published was 
it aS soo it reached the shops. Now it is otherwise, so 
i inv rate, as England is concerned ; in Scotland, I am told, the 
jemand is as strong as ever. That would seem to suggest tha 


mics had something to do with it, for employment in Scotland 
is particularly But I should have thought it was quite 


n England to leave book-buying unaffected. It would 


good 


enough 





’¢ interesting, but probably impossible, to know whether people 
ar g books instead of buying them, or whether they ar 
ing fewer books and, if the latter, what they are doing 
\ heir time instead Not going to the cinema evidently, 
yiders in film concerns are being warned that film-going 
" i its peal On wher obvious explanation is that, in the 
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beside which the rejection of Woodrow Wilson was a comparatively 
insignificant matter. The longer the time which passes before 
America a final decision, the further the countries of 
Western Europe go with their plans for co-operation, and the wider 
the gap between them and Soviet Russia becomes the more essential 
it is that the Marshall policy shall become the American policy. For 
the past seven years Europe has seldom looked to America in vain. 
However great the odds seemed to be, the forces of reason have 
triumphed in the end over the irrational pull of isolationism. Onz 
more big heave will ensure peace for years to come. 


S NOTEBOOK 


summer, people spend more time out of doors. 
seem to think there is more to it than that. 


JULY 


reaches 


But the booksellers 


* * * * 

The tipping system seems doomed to be a perpetual nuisance ; 
when the alternative of 10 per cent, on the bill seems to be working 
admirably, bang it goes. One of the reasons why I always choos: 
a Trust House is that the 1o per cent. method there has always 
worked Now, instead of the former notice about Io pet 
cent. in lieu of gratuities, you get this: — 

“The charge for service, included in all bills rendered in this 
establishment, is made and retained by the company to meet the 
increase which it has made in the scale of wages paid to staff at its 
houses. ‘Tipping is entirely at the discretion of visitors.” 

In other words, back to tipping. Why the company should shift 
the 10 per cent. into its own till, instead of putting up its prices 
openly, if it has to put them up, I don’t understand. Personally, 
I dislike fundamentally the idea that no one can render the normal 
service he is paid for without some special extra recognition of it. 
Waiters 
in my view, to insist on an adequate wege and condemn the tipping 
system as inconsistent with self-respect. The men’s leaders, I am 
told, desire that, but I am not very sanguine about its happening 
Meanwhile the ro per cent., if it does not go to the waiters but 
into general receipts ought not, I suggest, to be called a “charge 


Why a charge for service more than a charge for 


well 


so 


are now organised in a fairly strong union; they ought, 


for service.” 


plates ? 


* * + * 


Inconsiderate parents cause headmasters and public schools a good 
deal of unnecessary worry at this time of the year by their habit 
of putting down their sons (and to a less extent their daughters) f 
three or four schools at once. School A accepts a boy, and reduces 
the number of its vacancies by one, only to find the entry cancelled 
a few weeks later because school B, which the parents like rather 
better, finds it can take the boy. It is natural enough from the 
parents’ point of view, when the run on school places is sw great, 
but it is hard on headmasters to have to refuse boys because of the 
leneth of the existing waiting-list and then find that the list is 
reduced by 25 or 30 per cent. or more, owing to the multiple-entry 
any rate, be limited to double-entry. 


rr 


practice. It might, at 


7 * * * 


I note in a recent advertisement the common assurance “ distance 
Furniture-removers and others love to tell the world 
of them would explain it, If they said “ distance 
If they said “ short distances #o 
But “distance no object”. ? 
* 


no object.” 
this; I wish one 
no objection ” I couid understand. 





object” I could just understand. 


* * * 


Cliche Corner 
rested to damn 








I am variou “q 
“by and large ” (again) 
a iggered hours = 
“ blue-print ” 
“headache ” (for any cause for worry) 
“staging a come-back,” 
and by bell, book i candle I do. Some of these are arguable, but 
I cannot argue, being on the point of fleeing the country. 
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ISSUES IN GREECE 


By PETER CALVOCORESSI 
T° Greece becoming in the ’forties what Spain was in the "thirties? 
That is the simplest way of summing up the problems which 
confront the present Greek Government and its foreign advisers and 
Is the civil war in the north to decome a full-scale inter- 
In the rest of the country is the administration 


helpers. 
national civil war? 
despotic or likely to become despotic? 

The Greek Government’s specific for suppressing the revolt in the 
north is an increase in the size of the Greek army (with American 
help) from 100,000 to 250,000 men. Up till now such successes 
as the army has had have been nullified by its inability to garrison 
and protect liberated areas; successful units have to be moved to a 
new scene of operations, whereupon the insurgents return to the 
old scene and the state of the liberated villages becomes one degree 
worse each time. With a larger army the Government should be able 
to recover more and more areas while at the same time preserving 
its gains inviolate, until eventually the leaders of the rebek are 
driven over the frontiers from. whence comes their aid. At this 
point an amnesty would be offered to the generality of the rebels 
and all would be over, 

But this plan unfortunately ignores one very important point. 
If the Greek Government increases the size of its army, why should 
not its Slav-Communist opponents do the same? Earlier reports of 
recruiting in France for this purpose have been followed this week 
by the rumoured presence of an international brigade on the Albanian 
frontier, and Europe is clearly full of the human material our of 
which international brigades are manufactured. Any such reinforce- 
ment of the rebel forces would completely change the character of 
the struggle in Greece. At present, although the inspiration and 
direction of the revolt is partly foreign, most of the insurgents are 
Greeks, but if the rebel leaders respond to the threat of a bigger 
Greek army by drafting foreigners into northern Greece, then the 
number of Greeks under arms against the State would come to be 
less than the number of foreigners. This would deprive the Govern- 
ment of its weapon of an amnesty becaus¢ 
Instead of having to fight a small 


foreigners are not in 
the least interested in amnesties. 
core of enemies to a finish and detaching the rank and file by an 
amnesty, the Government will be faced with the necessity of fighting 
the whole movement to a finish, with the prospect of the infinite 
recruitment of the discontented and unemployed of Europe to fill 
the opposing ranks, 

The alternative to a bigger army has been an earlier amnesty. 
Such a policy has been advocated in Greece, but the difhcultics 
should not be underestimated. An early amnesty, which in effect 
means switching attention from the past to the future, involves a 
tremendous effort in a country which has suffered the brutal and 
sickening violence of Communist revolution. An amnesty policy 
is unpopular not only in Right-wing political circles, but also in 
hundreds of villages all over Greece, where the inhabitants have 
seen their friends and relations cruelly murdered. They do not 
believe that the crimes which they have witnessed should go un- 
punished, and it is conceivable that if the Government decided to 
wipe the slate clean, many of these villagers would take the law 
into their own hands in the pious name of family duty. The mass 
arrests and intensified border fighting of the last few days suggest 
that it may already be too late to keep the problem mainly Greek 
in this way. If this is so, then the present Government should be 
able to count on strong popular support for any national anti-Slav 
and anti-Communist policy, but it will have achieved this position 
of leadership withour having convinced many Greeks that things 
might not have been otherwise. 

To a Europe which has moved markedly leftwards since the end 
of the war the victory of the Populist Party in the Greek elections 
of 1946 was a matter for chagrin and distrust. Nevertheless, whatever 
one may think of the policy of the Greek Government towards the 
revolt in the north, it is impossible to avoid the firm conciusion 
that the success of the Populists substantially reflected the popular 
will and that their administration of the rest of the country, whether 


h or 


competent or incompetent, 1s not characterised oy terrorisauon 
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strong-arm practices. Incidents have occurred from time to time 
which suggest a more sinister conclusion, but when these are placed 
against their proper background of war, occupation and revolution, 
they seem to be attributable to a lack of governinental authority and 
a lack of efficient administrative machinery rather than to deliberate 
policy. Often they are due to nothing ‘more than frayed nerves. 

The threat to personal liberties comes not so much from any 
abuse of power by the majority parties, but from the possibility that 
these parties may become discredited by failure and by the absence 
of any politician able to rise to the occasion. From time to time 
the Greeks get fed up with politicians as a class and, seeing little 
but mediocrity and self-seeking, welcome a dictator. Metaxas, for 
instance, was far less unpopular in 1936 than was commonly supposed 
Today it is quite common to hear Greeks dismiss 
This is no doubt un- 


outside Greece. 
all their leading politicians as inadequate. 
critically impatient (Greece has two politicians of unchallengeable 
experience, ability and integrity), but the prevalence of talk of this 
kind is not without significance. 

The present Government has been a coalition of seven parties ever 
since King George II just before his death secured the inclusion in 
it of the three Centre leaders and ex-Prime Ministers Papandreou, 
Veniselos and Kanellopoulos. Of all the parties in the Chamber 
only the small extreme Right wing groups, the Laberal Party of 
Mr. Sophoulis and one new party are unrepresented in the Govern- 
ment. So long as the Slav-Communist menace in the north remains 
the paramount issue—that is to say, so long as it continues to exist— 
this coalition should hold together, although the late King’s success 
in forming it was not popular among the royalist parties of the right 
and may not even have been very welcome to the Centre leaders 
who were called upon to share power and responsibility. Twice 
recently there have been reminders that the Government is a coalition 
—on both occasions significantly on purely domestic issues: the 
reform of the local government system and the purge in the Civil 
Service. 

Mr. Papandreou, Minister of the Interior, in submitting his pro- 
posals for legislation affecting local administration, intimated that he 
would resign if these proposals were not substantially accepted by 
his colleagues. The projected changes involve a degree of de- 
centralisation which should be doubly welcome: first, because the 
parts of Greece are separated and not joined together by geography, 
and secondly, because there have been complaints in the past of 
excessive concentration of authority in the capital. The purge 
of the Civil Service is one of those things which everybody 
regards as necessary (the Service was at least twice as large as need 
be), but which leads in practice to disputes about the method and 
complaints of victimisation. In seeking, recently, an extension of 
the existing enabling legislation, the government indicated that it 
intended to introduce a wider new measure in the near future. 

The Greek view of Europe and of the world is a comparatively 
simple one—a conflict between Communists and non-Communists. 
As in Western Europe after the World War, so in Greece to-day, 
the Russians are either bloodthirsty Bolsheviks or angels of perfection. 
The majority takes the former view, a minority the latter. Anybody 
who thinks that there may be both good and bad in Russia, that 
there may be a middle way between uncompromising hostility and 
abject imitation, either prudently holds his tongue or finds himself 
branded as a Communist by the majority and a Fascist by the 
minority. This clear-cut attitude leads to two things: a ready 
acceptance of the possibility of a third war (in which Greece would 
admittedly be the first and worsst sufferer) and contempt for the 
various European attempts to govern by coalitions which include 
Communists. The most recent Cabinet changes in France, Italy 
and Hungary have strengthened the Greeks in these convictions, 
which are, they believe, shared, albeit still covertly, by most 
Americans and Englishmen. French prestige in Greece has suffered 
a disastrous slump. The Americans are still something of an 
unknown quantity. The vast majority of Greeks are grateful for 
American help and ready to be friendly, but they were rather surprised 
when the Porter recommendation that American missions in Greece 
should be small turned out to mean 200 Americans. If the Americans 
are the saviours, the British are still the friends who command 
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admiration, respect and affection—except on the extreme Left, where 
they are politically execrated—and stories of the decline and fall 
of the British Empire are not considered worth investigating. 

The United Nations has not gained prestige in Greece by the 
activities of its Commission, whose findings of fact were already 
commonly accepted within Greece and whose members adopted 
precisely those views which Greeks had predicted for them. Greece 
feels one of the most isolated spots in the world—cut off from the 
Slav bloc by ideology, by Great Power politics and, above all, by 
tradition and by history ; cut off from the Arab nations by those 
things which come between neighbours of different race, culture 
and religion ; cut off from Italy by the events of the last generation ; 
cut off from the Anglo-Saxons by immense numbers of miles. Only 
with Turkey are relations less difficult, but Turkey is in very much 
the same position herself. The future of Greece depends on breaking 
this circle of bad or indifferent relationships. For this, two things 
are- required: statesmanship of a high order in Greece itself, and 
goodwill and honesty of purpose beyond her frontiers. History 
and geography suggest that it is with Turkey and the Arab States 
that Greece should find that community of interests and unity of 
endeavour, without which small States become little more than 
dangerous flotsam in the world today. 


WHY MOLOTOV SAID NO 


By G. B. THOMAS 


LL sorts of explanations are being sought for the refusal of 
the Soviet Government to take part in the Conference for Euro- 





pean Economic Co-operation. Its refusal to allow the States of 
Eastern Europe to attend has led to a spate of astonished criticisms. 
Some say it is because the Soviet Government is reluctant to sup- 
port in any way the United States’ claim to world leadership. And it 
is clear that the Marshall speech is a claim to world leadership. 
Others say that the Russians are convinced that an economic 
catastrophe in the United States is imminent. They go on to argue 
th Russians do not propose to tie themselves or their friends 
to the American economy until they are sure that it is based on solid 
four ions. Others, again, say that things are now improving in 
the Soviet Union ; harvest prospects are better, industry is hitting 
its production targets, and so on, The Soviet Union therefore does 
not want to stand in a European queue waiting for American help 
Then there is the argument that, since in the present mood of Con- 
gress American help for the Soviet Union would hardly be forth- 
coming even if she had participated in the Paris Conference, the 
Soviet Union has avoided the risk of a rebuff by staying away. 


Phere is a host of other arguments, too, and all far more complicated 
than any of these. 
All these reasons, it seems to me, are far too subtle. Owing to 


the verbiage in which Russian diplomatic moves are hidden, we have 


grown accustomed to searching for all sorts of secret motives and 
reasons behind Russian action. Russian diplomacy has become a 
sort of international crossword puzzle in which each one of us is 


tempted to try his skill. In this search for obscure clues, we often 
werlook the more obvious ones. We have hypnotised ourselves into 
the belief that Russian diplomacy is skilful and even Machiavellian. 
And so long as we cling to that belief we are bound to look for 
difficult clues and to disregard the simple ones. But if we start 
with the assumption that the Russians’ diplomacy is clumsy, short- 
ghted and inept, we do not find it anything like so difficult to see 


§ 


the reasons and the motives that inspire their policy. The dimensions 
our problem are very much reduced. 

Now if we judge the business that led up to the Paris Conference 
pure 1s a diplomatic game, we are bound to conclude that M. 
Molocov has played his hand with an ineptitude that has few parallels 
in the history of diplomacy. He has succeeded in putting himself 
30 fac in the wrong that both Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault are now 
saved the tiresome necessity of defending their policy. He has so 
angered the Americans that their will to do something to help 
Western Europe is now probably far greater than it was when Mr. 
Marshall made his speech. He has created almost perfect conditions 


f 


to Western bloc—a Western economic bloc whose preferential 
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trade arrangements may well get United States support, in spite 
of the American attitude to “ discriminatory” trade practices. He 
has shown, by his crude and brutal treatment of the Czechoslovak 
Government, that Moscow does not intend to allow the peoples of 
Eastern Europe to exercise their sovereign rights if there is the 
slightest risk that these rights may be inconveaient to the Soviet 
Government. In short, M. Molotov has himself established the 
fact—always so strenuously denied by the Soviet propaganda machine 
—that the foreign policy of the Governments of Eastern Europe is 
at the mercy of the Soviet Government. And he has established it 
in full view of the gallery. The old ventriloquist tricks have been 
exposed, 

We can hardly believe that the Soviet Government is unaware of 
all these consequences. After all, they are apparent to even the 
blindest among us. So we are bound to conclude that there must 
have been overwhelming reasons to compel the Soviet Government 
into rapid action, even if that action put it so definitely and 
indisputably in the wrong. The Soviet Government, I submit, was 
caught completely off its guard by the Marshall speech and by the 
quick British and French reactions to it, And it was stampeded 
into action. But why was it stampeded? First of all, it is untrue 
to say that Soviet industrial prospects are satisfactory. They are not. 
Industrial recovery is still lagging far behind the plans of the 
Government. The newspaper Pravda makes no secret of that. It 
is true that harvest prospects are better, but the industrial position 
is poor. It was M. Vyshinsky himself who said—at that notorious 
Press conference of his during the Moscow session of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers this spring—that without reparations from 
German current production the Soviet Government would find it 
very difficult to carry out the five-year programme. That is just 
another way of saying that Russia is in need of outside help. Now 
we know that the Soviet Government has tried to get help trom 
the United States. It asked for a loan. The whole thing was 
tentative, but it soon became clear that the United States would 
not grant a loan without political conditions, The Soviet Govern- 
ment could not accept any political conditions, so nothing came 
of these preliminary negotiations. The Russians then fell back 
upon their second line of retreat—reparations from German current 
industrial output. These have also been refused. So the third 
Russian alternative came into play—the industrial output of Eastern 
Europe. 

Czechoslovak and Polish output is being integrated with the 
Soviet economy. Indeed the industries of these two countries have 
a vital part to play in the fulfilment of the Soviet five-year plan. 
By opening the doors of world trade to the countries of Eastern 
Europe, the Marshall offer threatened to destroy the whole of the 
East-European preference system upon which the speed of Soviet 
recovery now depends. So when M. Molotov attended the Three- 
Power Conference in Paris early in July he was faced with an 
extraordinarily difficult position, He was being asked to surrender 
the tangible benefits of these preferential arrangements, in return 
for an assurance by Mr. Marshall—an assurance that Congress 
might well refuse to ratify—that American help for a general 
European reconstruction programme would be forthcoming. M. 
Molotov also knew that Congress in its present mood could not 
be counted upon to do anything at all for the Soviet Union, even if 
he put on his best behaviour and took part in the Conference for 
European Economic Co-operation in Paris. No wonder that M. 
Molotov insisted upon finding out more about the Marshall offer 
before committing himself in the slightest degree to the Anglo- 
French programme. 

As for the former German satellites, much the same arguments 
apply. Reparation deliveries from Finland, Hungary and Rumania 
are designed to help Soviet reconstruction, and to buttress the 
Soviet five-year plan, Now the Western Powers do not know with 
any accuracy what the Soviet Government is taking out of these 
countries. Nor has any study yet been made of the precise effects 
of these reparation transfers upon their economies. Such very 
incomplete reports as do reach London suggest that Rumania, for 
instance, is being bled white. If these former enemies had turned 
up in Paris they would have had a chance to talk freely and frankly 


about their difficulties. They would have been asked to produce 
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a balance-sheet showing their needs and resources, and the drain 
upon their assets. We should have been given a pretty accurate 
picture of what is happening. That would not have suited the 
Soviet Government at all. The mere possibility of it caused a 
stampede in Moscow. So, without regard for any diplomatic niceties, 
without regard for even the normal international 
relations, the Soviet Government slammed the door and slammed 

it quickly. There is nothing complicated about it 
inevitable from the moment that Mr. Bevin and M. 
the Marshall offer seriously 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S FUTURE 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON 


courtesies of 


It was all quite 


Bidault took 


Ottawa. 

HE negotiations now in progress ct Ottawa between the King 

Ministry and a delegation from Newfoundland about the entry 
of the island into the Canadian Confederation have made sufficient 
headway to justify the appointment of joint committees to study 
special aspects of the question. The idea of such a merger is not 
new, for in the sixties of last century the Ministry of Mr. F. B. T. 
Carter, then in power in Newfoundland, was so deeply interested 
in the project for the union of the British colonies in North America 
that, although it was not represented at the initial conference about 
it at Charlottetown, P.E.I., it sent delegates to the later conferences 
at Quebec and London. At that time Newfoundland was compara- 
tively prosperous, with a smaller burden of debt than most of the 
other North American colonies, but Mr. Carter saw so many 
advantages in the union that, being satisfied with the terms of entry 
offered to Newfoundland, he appealed for a popular mandate to 
sign the pact of Confederation. But a traditional antipathy to 
Canada, born of memories of calamitous raids upon the colony in 
its early days by Frenchmen from the country, was so skilfully and 
successfully exploited by the leader of the Opposition, Mr. C. F. 
Bennett, a wealthy merchant and mining magnate, that the Carter 
Ministry was completely routed at the polls, and one of the first 
acts of Mr. Bennett, 


the new legislature a 


when he became Premier, was to secure from 
“ 


pronouncement against “ linking their fortunes 


with a Dominion in whose future they can see nothing to inspire 
hope and much to create apprehension.” 

Sir John Macdonald, the Premier of Canada, 
about a reversal of this verdict, but he impaired the 
it seriously when he Lord Salisbury to withhold the 
mecessary ratification of the British Government for the Bond-Blaine 
treaty of 1890, which would have opened up the American market 
to the fish Newfoundland. 


relations between Canada and Newfoundland became so strained that 


did not despair 
prospects of 


persuaded 


and other products of Thereafter 


a conference 
and at it the 
this time a 
devastated St 
fishing fleet and a desperate financial crisis 


for the settlement of some current disputes was held 


project of a union was revived. But at about 
great fire 
July, 1892, a disaster to the 
reduced Newfoundland 


in 1892, 


series of misfortunes—including the which 


John’s, the capital, in 


to such an impoverished state that Canadian ardour for a union 
cooled When appeals to the Government and to 
Canadian banks, branch Newfoundland, for 


immediate financial succour which was urgently needed were rejected, 


Canadian 


which had offices in 


the Newfoundlanders, who secured it from London, were left with a 


bitter grievance over what thev regarded as the callous indifference 
of their neighbours. So a fresh conference about union at Ottawa 
n 1892 came to nothing, and thereafter for many a long day advocacy 


of a merger with Canada was taboo in Newfoundland, and no 


politician who valued his career dared to talk about it 
nd! ind, before and 


Dominion, 


after she acquired the status of a self- 
continued to struggle with a welter of grave 











financial and economic difficulties, until in 1934 they became so 
acute that help for extrication from them had to be secured from 
the British Government This was at the price of waiving all rights 
of self-government and accepting the rule of a Commission, con- 
s g of three British Civil Servants a three Newfoundlanders. 
Aided by the huge sums of money which the Allies, and particularly 
the United States, spent in the island during the war, this 


Commission has restored the public finances of the island to a 
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sound condition, and can show a very creditable record of reformist 
administration; but unfortunately these boons have not won for jt 
the affection of a majority of Newfoundlanders. Its very existence 
is regarded as a humiliating affront to their self-respect, and so 
exploration of ways and means of escape from it was recently 
undertaken by a National Convention. This was reasonably repre. 
sentative of public sentiment, but it is purely a fact-finding and 
advisory body, which lacks authority to 
treaties or bargains, and its sessions revealed a substantial diver- 
gence of opinion among the delegates. Probably the recovery of 
unfettered self-government commands the largest measure of support, 
and the lack of enthusiasm for its immediate 
delegation of Newfoundlanders encountered in Downing Street js 
credited with the responsibility for the decisive vote of the Conven- 
tion to send a delegation to Washington. Undoubtedly the idea 
of absorption into the United States, which could offer valuable 
markets for the products of Newfoundland and supply abundant 
capital for the development of her natural resources, finds favour ir 
some quarters, notably among business interests. But the Com 
mission has vetoed any negotiations with Washington at the momen, 





conclude any finite 





restoration which a 


and has given its assent only to discussions about the third 
alternative way of escape from its rule—union with Canada. 
it would be a natural marriage, because geographically the island 


] 


is a maritime outpost of Canada, and shares with her not only a 
common background of tradition and culture but also the 
currency and banking system. 
to Canada for higher education and employment, and they are 
Canada’s eighth best customer in trade, although the 
commercial exchanges is now seven to one in favour of the Dominion 
By the incorporation of Newfoundland, Canada would add 320,000 to 
her population and acquire an island 43,000 square miles in 
which is half as large again as Ireland, plus 110,000 square miles 
of Labrador, from which a serious lacuna in her economic resources 
would be filled—if the Americo-Canadian 
syndicate for exploiting rich bodies of 


discovered in this territory come to full fruition 


same 
Newfoundlanders have long resorted 


balance in 


area, 


plans of a powerful 

high-grade iron ore lately 
Furthermore, she 
would gain full control to the gateway of her great 
of commerce, the St 


valuable for the 


eastern artery 


and control of 


seaboard and the 


Lawrence Gulf and River, 
of her Atlantic 


development of her transatlantic aerial servi 


very defence 





For the islanders the benefits of the union would not be negligit 
; 


Old-age pensions and family allowances on the Canadian scale would 





be very acceptable to the large number of families in Newfoundland, 
whose standards of living are habitually just above the povert 

and the whole island would profit by the availability of the stronget 
public credit of Canada and a more efficient administration of public 
services in connection with forestry, fisheries, mining, trade and 
public works. It is true that the wealthier classes in Newfoundland 
would not relish the prospect of paying personal income id 


corporation taxes on the Canadian scale, but they would be 


outnumbered by the financial beneficiaries of the 
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gain would be a lessened disparity in the costs of 


union. Another 
living in the twe 


countries, which are much lower in Canada; for example, the price 
of Canadian flour in the domestic market 
but the people of Newfoundland, being excluded from the b 
tO pay world prices [or 
about $18 per barre 





the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement, have 
Canadian flour, which as a result costs them 

So all the material for a 
but if it is concluded it will not have plain sailing 
In Newfoundland the authorisation to at Ottawa was 


in either country 





negotiate 


given by a majority of twenty-three to sixteen, and many 
foundlanders are well aware that a large body of people in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, which have many interests and prob- 





lems in common with Newfoundland, are very dissatisfied w 
and fee] that Ontario and Quebec hav 


olled the trade and tariff pe licies « + 


So Newfoundland will want firm guarantees 


results of the Confederation, 
effectively contr inada f 


own selfish ends. 


she will not be treated as a stepchild in the Canadian home, and 
expect from the Federal Treasury at Ottawa a provincial subsic 
the same generous scale as is now to be paid to seven out 
nine Canadian provinces under the new de with the | 
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is difficult to see how the Canadian Treasury can hope to 
es from Newfoundland to recoup 


the question why the taxpayers 
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asked, The fishermen of 
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Provinces of ¢ be fearful of the results of the 
compe ym of their brethren in Newfoundland, and the politicians 
of Fre Canada, which stands to gain eight extra seats from the 
Redi yution Bill naw before Parliament, will like » see this 
gain in ial influence at Ottawa cance n 
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In the kitchen the midday meal is being 


73 


prepared, and I am told 


that the old crone with a tragic face shelling peas is the only one lef 


of her 


family ; all the rest were killed in the riots. 


Calcutta to Madras is a long journey, even as journeys are measured 


in India, and we arrived on the first hot 
impression remains of light, space and a 


tandards, Madras 
OM, al 


is delightfully clean ; co 
OW I id a leisurely 
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never deserted her 
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The Governor li 
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outside the city in a 
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g n full of flowers, a park full of deer and, of course, a house full 
ants. What is to be the future of such great hosts of dependants 

when the pomp and circumstance supporting them have vanished? 
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solicitude, become as obsolete as the shining white stucco—the 
chunam—with which Madras is decorated? It has the lasting quali- 
narble, and is ie from the g ling of a million egg-shells, 
the secret of its making is lost. Fort St. George, the old citadel 
of Madras, has a share of it, and the house where Clive lived— 
ly grea arms and council,” as is recorded on the wall. Inside 
Fort are fine old staircases as dignified as those of our battered 
Inns of Court in London ; and the pillared houses, with their great 
e space for cargoes of calico and chintz ce and indigo, have 
ng, appropriate beauty of a place that is grown to fit its 

Urpose 
Is this the quality it is lacking from the grandiose buildings of 
New Delhi? The bubble city, open country within the memory of 
men not yet old, already has the air of a seaside resort in the off-season. 
Unlovely wartime ents litter the spaces around the Secretariat 
1d the princely houses ; the grass verges of the roads are brown 
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of hard work and knowledge of the country behind them, who point 
out that the continuance of their service in India presents real 
problems for the security of their careers and their families’ well- 
being. How can the careers of 1,500 Englishmen be weighed in the 
balance against the welfare of 400,000,000 people and the prospects 


‘ 


of the whole world? f 


Surely it is not beyond the ability of practical 


statesmen to devise a scheme by which the flower of the English 


I.C.S. and other services eed their pensions 
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BRADFORD’S EXAMPLE 


By MAURICE WEBB, M.P. 





RADFORD is « 1 ent y of its incorp< 
B ] er no mistas d It la r iS Siar] defines 
nistakal evident $s got a du ( t KI 
é mporary | f ly rulers—pe | hey were 
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we Leed or ¢€ C inge at Shipk I Bradford But 
tie! The citize Bradford OD KWa mind, I} 
e the centre of t f n these parts, and nobody is allowed to 
get it 
After all, the West Riding lives on wool, id Mar©rt O| the ere 
idustrial machine which turns wool into cloth Bradtord They 
can say what they like Huddersfield, Halifax or Heckmondwike 
wool-trade pivots Bradford. And that’s all there ts t 
As for those lesser breeds without the law, the people who, for 


make Leeds their home, there is nothing 
What do they know about 
And if they produce any 


some mnc xplicable reas 


bur aloof contempt in Bradford wool 


ny wav? § It is onh sideline there 


arguments to confound the claims of Bradford to supremacy in 





commerce, industry and civic progress—well, we can always point 
to what happened at Wembley as recently as last May, when Bradford 
about wiped the floor Rugby 


No, there really is no argument about 


Northern just with the League 
- from Leeds 


it “They ” may have 


favourites ” 
refused to give Bradford’s great technical 
college university status : “they” may be threatening to annex one 


of our Parliamentary seats ; “ they ” may have put every Government 


office in Leeds and made the citizens of Bradford visit that benighted 





place every time they want something done ; but the facts are plain 
Bradford is the “capital” of the industrial 
Look at the returns from the bankers’ clearing-house ; 


enough for all to see 
West Riding 
look at the number of foreign consuls stationed there ; look at the 
any possible means of comparison, and you 
will be bound to admit Bradford’s claim to be on top. 

In these latter days it is often difficult to tell 
you happen to be in. They have all been regimented into the same 
The same chain stores, the same cinemas, the same 


ding figures ; look 
onl 5 ° 
which provincial city 


physical shape 


banks are all assembled together in ugly uniformity along the main 
streets, so that one might as well be somewhere else for all the 


But Bradford, more than any other com- 
The 
stores, it is true, have got inside the city’s defences. But 


lividuality of the pl 


difference one can detect 
parable city, has saved its soul from this commercial blight. 
chain 


somehow the inherent ce has kept its character 





unsullied. The intruders do not dominate the scene. They are 
have to take second place to the commercial 


When you 
a shopping expedition to Bradford you go in the knowledge 


scattered abroad, and 
nstitutions which grew out of Bradford's own initiative 


set off on 


at the service you wv get has not all been organised by some 
remote gentleman in London, but is the product of native com- 
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mercial skill. That is why, as 1 can testify, discriminating house. 
wives regularly come up from such distant outposts as the Midlands 
to acquire the merchandise which Bradford’s shops display, 

But commerce does not absorb all the energies of the city 
much more to do than make a living. 
and gives a lot of time to that engaging pursuit. But it has idea 


It knows how to make “ brass.” 


using “brass,” ideas which 


show cultivated taste, disc: 


selection, and, above all, a deep and pulsing sense of good cx 





living There is no city in these islands which has done 
to foster progressive conceptions of civic life. No othe 
set aside so large a part of its resources for 1 vement 
of the conditions in which its people live. Individualistic the people 
of Bradford may be, but they have made a fine art of nit 
activity. Their robust independence, with all its insistenc “ folk 
standing on their own feet and making their own wa 10 
led them to overlook their responsibilities to each othe They 
nave piones ed vhole range of social activ vhicl ICE 
become ! iccepted part oO the pattern <« 
* Started in Bradford ” has become as distinctive a hal 

ila s * made Britain ” in the field « d 
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C1Ly eated the first 1 ipal general hospital, and was \ d 
of most 0 cities in duction and dev op! Kc 
naternitv and child we rvices Indeed, 1K « € 
sent deputations to Bradfo1 learn how it was done. W do we 
first hear of open-air schools in this country? Once 
Bradford. And the first nursery schools, now establishe¢ ture 

our national life? Bradford pioneered in this great experiment 
through that remarkable personality, Margaret McMillan 

Phere has always been this incurable itch in the city to be 
striking out in new fields to find better wavs of living together 


It was as if the reek of the factory smoke which kept out the sun 


became a spur to effort. It was not idealism, although that 
determined the pattern of this effort. There was a good deal of the 
Bradford man’s hard business sense entering into it as well. Thus 


it was that, well in advance of the tme when municipal Socialism 


had become general, the city decided that 
made out of electricity, and founded the first public supply of electric 
You would hardly 


there was money to be 
power from its own works. Then take sewage 
think that offered a profitable field for business initiative. Bur you 
know Bradford. They built 


lucrative business out of the disposal of sewage 


don't have up a vast and highly 
They waste nothing, 
not even the water used to clean the fieeces before they go int 
production. This water carries a high content of fat, made available 
by amiable and accommodating sheep. 
from the sewers, processed and exported all over the world in the 
form of some by-product or another. The disposal of refuse, 100, 
gave scope for pioneering enterprise. Local 
talk about, and go to see, the “ Call Plan,” 
system of controlled tipping of refuse, so as to avoid combustion 
and make new land. 
out of the contents of the city’s dustbins 


Every ounce of it is recovered 


withorities everywhere 





which is an ingenious 


They have a vast stadium up at Odsal, created 
And the new Grammar 


School has been built on a site which evolved from the same 
mundane source. 
Then there is the Conditioning House, another municipal under- 


taking which gives a good return on the ratepayer’s investment. Iis 


scientists test the weight, length and condition of any materials 


commonly used in the textile trade. If you want to buy a consign- 
ment of wool, send them a sample and they will tell you how much 


is wool and how much water. If vou are a motor-manufacturer anc 


want to know just how long some material for upholstering yout 


1 
cars is likely to last, the Conditioning House will tell you al] you 
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want 10 know. Its certificates are accepted all over the we as 
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a hallmark of quality, and massive commercial transactions turn on 
the reports which this unique institution prepares “for a reasonable 
fee.” All these developments are indicative of the spirit and creative 
energy of this city of the West Riding which is now celebrating its 
centenary as an incorporated borough. ; 

They are by no means the whole story. The same questing mood 
has been shown in the wider field of all those activities which concern 
the mind sather than the body. If you think of music, remember 
Delius was a Bradford man. Science? Sir Edward Appleton was 
born there and educated in one of the secondary schools which are 
the city’s pride, and, incidentally, yet another example of its pioneer- 
ing activity. Literature and the theatre? Well, there is J. B. 
Priestley, as Bradford as they make them. (I wonder why, by the 
way, they have not yet honoured this distinguished son with the 
freedom of the city?) It was a Bradford M.P., W. E. Forster, who 
introduced the great measure in Parliament in the last half of the 
jast century which founded our modern system of popular educa- 
tion, a distinction in which the city still justly takes pride (although 
it has made an architectural mess of Forster Square and allowed the 
G.P.O. there to obscure its ancient and gracious cathedral). All 
these traditions live on. Such institutions as the excellent little 
Civic Theatre, the bustling, lively club for the city’s youth, the 
pugnacious and imaginative Civic Society which fulfils the office 
of gadfly to the Town Hall and a score of similar bodies give 
contemporary expression to the pioneering urge. 

I would not say that the urge is as lively as it used to be. There 
js a tendency to live on the glories of the past. But the same intense 
local pride is there—the pride which makes the Bradfordian denounce 
any “foreigner” who dares to venture even a mild criticism of the 
city’s life, although he himself may go in for a lot of steady grumb- 
ling about things he may not like. I once got into hot water for 
complaining about the amount of smoke in the city. Not that any- 
one contested the validity of my complaint. It was simply that I 
had offended against the belief that the right to “run down” the 
city belongs solely to its citizens and is not to be conceded to anyone 
else, not even the local M.P. It is that spirit of sturdy local 
patriotism which has brought Bradford through a hundred years of 
distinctive and creative achievement, and made it no mean city. 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN 


By SIR ALEXANDER PATERSON 
O every one of His Majesty’s prisons and Borstal institutions 
T is attached as chaplain an ordained priest of the Church of 
England. 
the smaller ones he attends for a few hours each day and is other- 
wise usually occupied as the incumbent of an adjacent parish. His 


At the larger ones he serves in a whole-time capacity; at 


duties are manifold, and the more devoted he is the more they 
devour of his time and energy. Apart from his purely spiritual 
functions, he usually grows so absorbed in the general well-being 


of his men as to become a sort of welfare officer, concerned with 
the administration of the prison library and the organisation of all 
classes, lectures and cinema exhibitions, not to mention the problems 
connected with the future of a man on his discharge. The prison 
is his parish, but after a few years he will probably pass on to a 
very different sort of parish, where perhaps the pre-fab. hut may 
remind him of the cells he used to visit. 

On Sundays and saints’ days he conducts all the services in the 
prison chapel. This is his opportunity to deal with his men in the 
mass and to speak to a congregation which probably has a greater 
hunger for hope and faith than he will find in many churches 
outside. Chaplains who have a simple and sincere gospel to preach 
will find they have the most responsive of all hearers. There was 
once a Borstal padre who preached twice every Sunday on the 
God of Love. A very astute and unattractive Jew from Stepney was 
spending his three years of training there. I should never have 
thought him very honest or simple or sincere, but he could not 


keep away from the chapel. He came to every service, and hung 
on the chaplain’s every word. The chaplain was unconventional in 
the presentation of his message. On occasion he said things that 


I was asked 


michr 
l seem t 


mi 1 to conflict with discipline and good order. 


) ne whose opinion I valued highly, that I 
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should recommend his removal from office. But I had seen the 
Jew East-ender in chapel, and spoken to him in his little room, 
and I should have liked to say to the critics, “ Why does this nasty 
little Jew kid whom you and I can’t influence cling to this padre?” 
The only answer was that after a good deal of experience he was 
convinced that this padre had “ the words of eternal life” and if he 
felt like that, I dared not take the responsibility of suggesting the 
padre’s dismissal. 

In a small country prison a local vicar acted as part-time chaplain. 
He could arrange to preach in the prison only on alternate Sundays. 
Now it is the right of every prison officer to have each alternate 
Sunday off duty, so that he may spend it with his wife and family 
in his quarter. On visiting the prison, I found to my surprise that 
officers were coming in voluntarily on Sundays to attend the prison 
chapel and to hear the padre talk about Christ and his faith. These 
are two tributes which I gladly pay to the power of the prison 
chaplain in the pulpit. But the main burden of his work lies in 
visiting men in their cells. Each landing is to him a street in his 
parish. He passes along the corridor from cell to cell, He does not 
need to knock at each door, for we have supplied him with a cell 
key which unlocks every cell in the prison, He enters and sits 
down on bed or stool or table. In the course of a week he may pay 
a hundred or a thousand such visits, for a landing may consist of 
thirty or three hundred cells. 

It is an old-fashioned idea that the chaplain will at this meeting 
talk to the prisoner “ for the good of his soul,” deliver a little sermon, 
give a tract. The modern padre spends most of the time in the cell 
listening. The prisoner lives in a very small world , with him ant- 
heaps become positively Alpine. The chaplain listens, and he earns 
among the other prisoners the reputation of being “the sort of 
bloke you can talk to.” Sometimes it is by his very silence and 
restraint that he makes progress in the cell. Never can I forget 
a very truculent adolescent in a Borstal institution on whom no form 
of punishment, dietary or corporal, had any effect. I brought to 
him one day a friend of mine who was a padre from Canada. The 
padre stayed for two hours in that cell with the impossible boy. 
Afterwards the lad worked hard, went back to his House and became 
a good leader or prefect. Like any amateur I wanted to know how 
the expert had done the trick. So I asked the lad what it was that 
the padre had said that had altered his attitude, and he answered 
simply, “It was not anything he said, but something he was going 
to say ; but he stopped short and said nothing.” 

The prison chaplain accomplishes much at his few services. He 
effects even more in his daily visiting of the prison cells. But 
perhaps he can do still more as the representative of Christ on the 
prison staff. I shall always remember visiting a large overcrowded 
prison in the North of England and being told by the senior chief 
officer, an old and experienced member of the service, that the dis- 
cipline of the prison was much better “since you sent that new 
chaplain to us, sir.” I knew what he-meant. Someone had breathed 
a new spirit of devotion, love and sacrifice into the whole place, so 
that prison officers and prisoners alike had risen to the challenge 
and the hope of the Christian Gospel. In this field as well as in the 
visitation of cells and the holding of services does the chaplain give 
his services and reap his reward. We have had some wonderful 
prison chaplains, and I am sure we shall have more, for the call 
of the prison and its custodians for spiritual refreshment never ceases 
and cannot be disregarded. Man will always be found to minister 
to the least of them. é, 

In literature and drama, justice is rarely done to the prison 
chaplain. I have always regretted that Mr. Galsworthy, in his great 
play of Justice, gave only a simple phrase to the chaplain who, when, 
with his colleagues, he was considering the sad case of young Falder, 
made just One negative contribution, “ Not Church of England, I 
think.” There may have been times when our chaplains were a 
little formal and stereotyped in the presentation of their message— 

times when every day started in every prison with the com- 
pulsory attendance of every prisoner at a five-minute service in the 
Those were also the times when a married chaplain was 
the sake of his wife and children to stay for forty 


reap a full pension. These days will assuredly 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RESIDENT TRUMAN, on July 7th, addressed to Congress a 

special message in which he asked them to do something on 
behalf of Displaced Persons. He suggested that special legislation 
should be introduced such as would enable the existing immigration 
Jaws to be relaxed in favour of this tragic category of human 
He estimated that there were to-day one million of such 
people in Europe, who “by reason of political opinion and fear of 
sull unwilling to return to the areas where they 
once had homes.” The figure of one million does not, of course, 


wastage. 
persecution are 


represent the total number of those who, for one reason or another, 
and homeless exiles in foreign lands. It 
having 

areas 


are existing as stateless 
persons accused of 
enemy, Germans expelled from the 
Russia, and those Volksdeutsche, or 
people of assumed German or Austrian origin, who are being driven 


does not include ex-enemy nationals, 


collaborated with the 


now occupied by Poland or 


out of the Slav areas. It is almost impossible, even to-day, to 


estimate the total number of those who, in one country or another, 


hiding, are managing to keep alive without ration 
identity cards or any 


and often in 


cards or recognised status. The figure of 


three million is certainly an underestimate, It would be a mistake 


to suppose that the Allied Governments have done nothing since the 


Long before 


Armistice to cope with this vast human 
D Day it was realised that we should find in enemy territory 


problem. 
many 
people who had been torn from their homes 
The m« 


millions of hungry 


as refugees, as forced labour, or as prisoners of war. SUTeS 


taken by S.H.A.E.F. and U.N.R.R.A 


organisations and their over-worked staff. 


much credit on these 


reflect 
The task of repatriation 
was at once put in hand; long streams of lorries poured east and 


Nazis 


these 


west bringing back to their homes the millions whom the 
the skies hummed with Dakotas loaded with 
Within an incredibly 
short time, as many as seven and a half million people had been 
returned to their homes. That was a fine But what 


of to be repatriated? 


had displaccd: 


wretched people and their pathetic belongings 


achievement, 
those who refuse 
* * * * 


some 26,000 from Estonia, some 90,000 from Latvia, 
some 60,000 from Lithuania, from Poland, 
10,000 from Russia, some 20,000 from Yugoslavia, and some 10,000 
from Rumania. These figures are merely approximate and do not 
include the many thousand people who have just got lost. The 
@uthorities established a most efficient system for identification and 
communication; but in spite of this many 
especially children, who cannot remember where they came from 
and who have lost all touch with their families and friends. The 
British Government, whose attitude towards these people has been 
both efficient and humane, have of late been importing some of 
these displaced persons to this country; they are collected in 
reception camps and gradually given employment and accommoda- 
tion; inevitably it is not always possible to keep families together 
and some unhappiness must result, But at least they are being 
given the chance of earning their own living, of acquiring self- 
respect, and of being absorbed as the years pass into the community 
of which they have in such tragic circumstances become members. 
The amazing thing is that these people have through all these years 
been able to maintain their courage and their desire to live: they 
will in the end prove a valuable addition to our working population. 
And if, as is rumoured, the United States intends to receive as 
many as 400,000, then the black despair in which they have for all 
these years been shrouded will be replaced by hope. 


There are 


some 319,000 some 


there are people, 


* * * 7 
It is inevitable that we in this country should wince away from 
We are preoccupied by 
upon the 


the contemplation of this gigantic disaster. 
difficulties and troubles; we 
} 


our own present gaze 


immediate and distant future with weary anxiousness; we do not 


desire to be told about other human problems which we should 


wish to regard as remote. Moreover the glass of human sympathy 
is but a shallow receptacle; it can contain a certain amount of pity 
but if too much is poured into it there comes an overflow. The 
imagination is atrophied by a succession of horrors; and events which 
before 1938 would have driven us into paroxysms of protest and 
pity now evoke no more than a passing sigh. Tragedies which 
occur upon our very door-step appear as remote tO US as some 
Chinese cataclysm seemed to the Victorians. It is only human that 
we should seek to prevent these terrible misfortunes from intruding 
on our consciousness; that we should dismiss them as something 
which is being seen to either by our own Government or by the 
International Refugee Organisation; and that in some manner we 
should evade the sense of responsibility, with its accompanying 
sense of guilt, by persuading ourselves that those recalcitrant refugees 
who refuse to return home must have acted disloyally to their own 
countries and must therefore be unworthy of the sympathy which, 
in our condition of nervous exhaustion, we are unwilling to give 
This does not seem to me a very Christian attitude. 


* * + 7 
As an example of the grave political and moral problems which 
the situation has created, I should mention specifically the case of 


the Yugoslav D.P.s, In the British zone in Germany 
some 15,000 Yugoslav displaced persons, and in the British zone 
In the camps in Italy there 
are still some 12,000 Yugoslavs, whereas an unknown figure of 
Yugoslav refugees, estimated in 
60,000, are scattered throughout Italy, 
and hiding in the woods and farms. 
Government proclaimed an “ amnesty ” 
nals” and 
This offer met with but a feeble response. 
is rendered urgent by the fact that before long the Peace Treaty 
with Italy Under Article 45 of that treaty, 
Italy undertook to hand over to Yugoslavia any “ war-criminals,” 
or even any witnesses required at the trials of war-criminals, which 
the Yugoslav Government might demand. 
talian Government will find themselves in a very 
difficult position. On the one hand there are some 25,000 Italian 
refugees and prisoners of war still in Yugoslav hands. On the other 
hand, the Italian Government will be most unwilling to furnish to 
Yugoslavia a pretext for the reproach that they are not carrying out 
the stipulations of the Peace Treaty. Yet the possibility cannot be 
ignored that the Yugoslav Government will regard, and claim, as 
“war criminals” those of their nationals who, owing to their refusal 
to return to Yugoslavia, have incurred the suspicion of being hostile 
to the present régime. Such people, if they returned, would not 
be given what are known as “ political clearance cards” and, even 
if they avoided actual persecution, their lives would be brutish and 
short. Moreover, the accounts which these Yugoslavs in Italy 
receive from those of their compatriots who have returned to 
Yugoslavia and have since escaped, are discouraging accounts. It 
is not in the least surprising that many should refuse to return to a 
homeland in which they would be exposed to grave personal 
danger. 


there ire 
Austria there are some 13,000 more. 


some g 


quarters as amounting to 
unregistered, unidentified, 
In April last the Yugoslav 
for all, except “war crimi- 
‘collaborators,’ who were willing to return to their 
country. The problem 


will enter into force, 


Once the treaty has 
been ratified, the 





* 7 * * 


It may be that the Truman message will provide a proportion of 
these people with the chance of starting a new life in the United 
States. It may be that the French and the Belgians will agree to 
receive some of them, But we also should contribute even more 
than we have contributed already. The North German Timber 
Control could surely use some Yugoslavs, who are well suited for 
this sort of work; and more might be absorbed in this 
country under the scheme known as “ Operation Westward H 
Such would relieve the Italian 
embarrassing responsibility. 


even 


” 


action Government of a most 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


Roots.” By Arnaud d’Usseau and James Gow. 


“ Deep Are the 
‘* The Voice of the Turtle.”’ By John Van Druten, 


(Wyndhams.) 
(Piccadilly. 
Tue past week has brought Londoners two moie plays which have 
had long and profitable runs in New York City. Both of them have 
arrived happily equipped with an accomplished American cast. Each 
play is in its Own way crisp, fresh and stimulating. Each can be 
warmly recommended for its entertainment value. Neither, perhaps, 

should be missed. 

The authors of Deep are the Roots face up to racial problems and 
relationships in the Southern States with a candour which must appal 
most Southerners and could shock a good many Yankees as well. 
They offer, in the end, no solution ; but is not this problem an in- 
soluble one, anyway ? The play concerns the developments—or 
better the swift succession of events—consequent on the return home 
of a handsome, educated young coloured officer. “Home” is the 
white household for which his mother works, and in which he has 
been brought up; a leisurely and spacious plantation house, 
belonging to old Senator Langdon, who lives there in ancestral com- 
fort with his two daughters. Brett Charles (feelingly and diligently 
portrayed by Mr. Gordon Heath) has been stationed in England and 
has fought in Italy. In both countries he has been treated by white 
people as an equal. i 





He has come back with his head full of projects 
for improving the lot of his race in the South, but not projects 
which can be fulfilled by his obeying the wishes of the Senator’s 
rogressive elder daughter, Alice, who has arranged for him to take 
up a scholarship at Chicago. 

Brett intends to stay right there in the South, as headmaster of the 
little local negro school. He has been long but unadmittedly in love 
with the Senator’s second daughter, Ginevra ; and now forced on 
by the tempo of events and his own European experiences he declares 
1is love. Ginevra’s reaction to it, which is deeply sincere, creates 
havoc in the family. The play shows us this clash of loyalties—the 
stubborn old Senator, ready to commit any crime in defence of his 
wn prejudices, the old negress Bella, the elder sister who discovers 
that her own advanced views pee} off to show prejudices as blind 
and cruel as her father’s own. The most taking of a number of 
sensitive performances is that of Miss Betsy Drake as the younger 
daughter, Ginevra Langdon. Miss Drake is not merely rav.shing to 
look at; she also understands what she is supposed to be doing. 
She has exactly caught the vocal intonation, the grace, the eagerness 
and the likely mental confusion of this modern Southern girl. 

Apart from the acting, the play is in itself psychologically con- 
vincing. The illusion is complete. We feel the heat-saturated garden 
just beyond the French windows, and sense the little rown in the 
distance, with its courthouse, negro shacks, railroad halt and jail. 
In the heavy, enervating Southern atmosphere the quick, violent 
emotions crackle and quiver. Anyone who has spent even one day 
in a small Southern community could vouch for the accuracy of the 
—as well as for the crudity and the grossness and the cruelty 
This is a 


scene 
that lie just under the veneer of easy, old-world charm. 
really moving play. 

7 * * . 

By comparison with Deep are the Roots, the problems presented 
by Mr. Van Druten’s three characters may seem ephemeral. But 
how neatly they are posed and resolved. This brilliant play, 
attacked here as trivial and also (oddly) as immoral, is in fact about 
as funny as any play can be. It is casual, witty, sentimental and 
faultlessly constructed ; as gay and refreshing as a breath of wind 
blowing up Fifth Avenue. Miss Margaret Sullavan subtly presents 
the pretty, puzzled little actress who finds herself with a soldier 
on her hands for the week-end in a small New York apartment. 
Sally, like her friend Olive, is essentially an American character 
but, unlike Olive, almost an American ideal, Perhaps it is this 
rather than any profound conflict of moral values which has made 
The Voice of the Turtle seem so alien and even unacceptable to 
some English reviewers ? The bellows of laughter which welcomed 
every one of Mr. Van Druten’s wisecracks at the Piccadilly Theatre 
the other night (sometimes obscuring the spoken lines) suggested 
that this particular audience did not see eye to eye with the critics ; 
and if you want to be really amused, and to ring a change upon the 
normal heavy farce about pyjamas and butlers, you could not do 
better than see this quick-witted play. T.FWIS LADBROKE. 


XUM 


THE CINEMA 


“Open City.” “So Well Remembered.” (Leicester 
Square.) 

THE first post-war Italian film to be made is now showing at the 
Rialto. Written in desperate circumstances during the occupation 
and filmed soon after the liberation, it has all too skilfully trapped 
in the camera lens the atmosphere as well as a picture of those hideous 
times. With actors taken from the streets, with almost no electricity, 
with stolen cameras, the making of this film probably cost little in 
actual money ; but it is worth a thousand other films, for it has all 
the value of a rare documentary, priced by human suffering and 
paid for with human lives. Half the time one wishes one were dead, 
one longs to have no part with humanity, to be guiltless of sharing 
the least of its attributes ; and half the time one is proud to belong 
to a species that can overcome all tribulations, all torments, for the 
sake of an ideal. 

Open City is a magnificent but terrible film. We in this country 
who know nothing of total warfare, who faced death many a time 
but never had to contend day in day out with cruelty, suspicion and 
insolence, who did not see our beloved taken from us to be tortured 
or see our children scavenging the streets, should be forced to see 
this film once a year, lest the mists of time.bring us to forget what 
war really is. 

Aldo Fabrizi, who plays the part of a priest, was once, I believe, 
a clown; and his wise sad clown’s face radiates a comfort that 
stretches far beyond the screen. With his humour, his simplicity, 
with his unshakable faith in the innate goodness of man, we clutch 
ar his strength as eagerly as do the actors, praying that what we see 
is but a passing nightmare, like frightened children begging him to 
reassure us. I suppose that Anna Magnani is the star of Open City, 
but although it sounds like an indictment of all stars, she is far too 
life-like to seem like one. She has a thin tragic face with big circles 
under her eyes; her hair is untidy ; she wears a dirty old jersey. 
And she is beautiful ; beautiful in her naturalness, her weariness, her 
despairing doggedness ; beautiful in her brief joy and her sprawling 
death. 

Let everybody, whether he has stomach for it or not, witness this 
apotheosis of desolation, being glad as well he may that there are 
some things that cannot be destroyed, some flowers of the spirit 
still able to bloom in the poisoned ground, but never forgetting, as 
he rejoices, to count the cost of the bouquet. 

+ * - * 


(Rialto.) 





So Well Remembered is an Alliance Production, the first film to 
be made jointly by British and American stars and technicians. The 
union, I fear, is not blessed. The infant child’s first steps show 
promise, but this is not fulfilled ; in fact, to cast metaphor aside, this 
film is quite astonishingly boring. Taken from James Hilton’s novel, 
it seems to have lost all the drama it should have retained and to 
have retained all the verbiage it should have lost. However plausible 
the dialogue in a book may seem, on analysing it it is apparent that 
people do not talk as they do in books, not even Mr. Hilton’s books, 
and that it is very unusual for a man to say more than four sentences 
at a time without interruption ; but So Well Remembered is liberally 
dosed with speeches, or, if not exactly speeches, with phrases so 
lengthily and beautifully formulated as to be altogether out of this 
world. 

The film centres round the life of a town councillor, John Mills, 
in Browdley, a Lancashire cotton town—his unhappy marriage, his 
aspirations to become an M.P., his withdrawal just before an election 
because of a diphtheria epidemic, his campaigning for better houses, 
and his eventual victory in the cause of young love over his ex-wife’s 
schemings. Everybody knows John Mills has enough charm to 
knock the birds off the trees, and so has Trevor Howard, but living 
is such a grim business in Browdley, what with all that rain and the 
plumbing being so poor, they are only allowed a very few feet of 
charm. The years change them almost unrecognisably, Mr. Mills 
looking more and more like Charles Ruggles and Mr. Trevor more 
and more like Sir Aubrey Smith as the minvtes tortoise by. And 
they are infinitely duller. Martha Scott has an unpleasant part which 
she plays with spirit, and Patricia Roc looks pretty. 

Although I may be the last critic to pen it, I would like to record 
that I, too, thought of saying that So Well Remembered will be 
So Easily Forgotten, that I, too, have my moments of lightning wit 
in the bath. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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On Saturday, July 19th, the Henry Wood Promenade Concerts start 
their eight-weeks run at the Albert Hall. The B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra is bearing the main burden, and plays all through the 
season, alternating with the London Symphony Orchestra up to 
August 16th and the London Philharmonic Orchestra after that date. 

The Proms. were not. designed for the musical connoisseur, and 
it is a mistake to ask of them what they have never pretended to 
give. Nevertheless, there will be plenty of people well acquainted 
generally with the“classical repertory who will probably seize the 
opportunity of repairing odd gaps in their knowledge. Speaking 
for myself, I am looking forward to making several acquaintances 
which have somehow escaped me hitherto—not new works, of which 
I shall speak later, but some of the less frequently performed 
“classics.” On August 12th, for example, there is a Vaughan 
Williams concert at which you can hear his Benedicite for soprano, 
chorus and orchestra and his Five Tudor Portraits for contralto, 
baritone, chorus and orchestra (soloists: Elsie Suddaby, Astra 
Desmond and Roy Henderson). On August 21st Stravinsky’s 
Sacre du Printemps is being played, and performances are rare 
enough to make that still something of an event. On August 27th 
Kathleen Ferrier is singing Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody. On September 
gth Louis Kentner is playing Busoni’s arrangement of Liszt’s Spanish 
Rhapsody, and on September 13th (the last night of the season) 
Natasha Litvin is playing Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte concerto 
(in G minor}—two works better known to our parents or grand- 
parents than to us and well worth reviving. 

Most unlikely of the “ new ” works is an organ concerto by Haydn, 
which is being played, apparently, for the first time in England on 
July 23rd by Susi Jeans. Most of the novelties are, very properly, 
English, and most of the names well known to concert-goers— 
Eugene Goossens, Gordon Jacob, Anthony Lewis, Elizabeth Lutyens, 
Alan Rawsthorne, Edmund Rubbra and Victor Hely-Hutchinson. 
America is represented by Walter Piston and William Schuman, 
France by Maurice Duruflé, Czechoslovakia by Vitezslav Novak and 
the U.S.S.R. by Starokadomsky. A larger proportion than usual of 
the soloists, too, is British—at least by adoption and grace, if not by 
birth. Notable exceptions are Jo Vincent and Elizabeth Schumann. 

I have very few criticisms. If Prokofiev is to be represented at all 
I rather question the Symphonie Classique and Peter and the Wolf 
as being good choices for a series which is designed to give the 
average listener a balanced idea of the orchestral repertory. There 
is very little Berlioz (though Harold in Italy,on August 19th ought 
certainly to have gone down on my list) and Schubert seems under- 
represented, from the purely musical point of view, with three sym- 
phonies and nothing else. But songs in the Albert Hall are a farce, 
I admit, and we are well rid of those “ orchestral accompaniments ” 
which are sometimes attempted. No, the planners know their job, and 
we should be grateful to hear so much music in London at a time 
when concert life in most capitals is dead. MaArTIN COopeEr. 


SERBIA 
[In memory of Mihailovitch, executed 17th July, 1946.] 
HEARSE, priest, chant ; 
The slow tramp of armed men, 
The wind and the rain 
Shadow a journey ending then. 


To the mosque on the hill 

Up the winding path, to the beat 
Of a sad strange march 

And a tramp of feet. 


Bared heads round a point-dipped sword, 
As in vestments green and red 

A praying priest 

Passes the resurrection bread. 


Symbols of love and hope, 

Of green shoots from earth again, 
And the body purified 

By the last day’s rain. 


Alive, a manacled man, deserted ; 

Now buried, now dead. 

Never. For over his tomb 

Read the banner of triumph unfurled— 

“T and my works were lost in the gale of the world.” 


Davip HARDMAN. 


JULY 18, 1947 


ON THE AIR 


ACCORDING to his article in the Radio Times, Mr. Leonard Cottre]] 
spent a great deal of time and labour, and the B.B.C. certainly spent 
a considerable amount of money, on his feature-play, The Pharaoh 
Akhnaton, which was produced in the Third Programme last week. 
Not only did Mr. Cottrell make a diligent study of the written 
authorities, but he sought the guidance of distinguished archaeologists 
and even visited El] Amarna in search of authenticity and local colour. 
For the actual production a large cast of actors and actresses was 
engaged, specially composed music was played by an orchestra, and 
chants were sung by a male chorus. I regret to say that this im. 
pressive array of forces irresistibly brought to my mind the comment 
addressed to an overdressed woman by a candid friend, “ You've 
got on everything burt the kitchen sink.” The subject was promising 
enough. Akhnaton’s abortive attempt to introduce a monotheistic 
religion in place of the old worship of a multiplicity of gods has been 
called “the most interesting and the most important movement in 
the whole history of Egypt.” As a rule dramatised history makes 
good radio, and up to a point Mr. Cottrell’s treatment of his material 
was satisfactory. With the help of Alan Wheatley (who played the 
part), he succeeded in bringing to life the idealist physical weakling, 
Akhnaton, and the conflict between king and priests was presented 
with some conviction. But, for the rest, Mr. Cottrell the producer 
was too much for Mr. Cottrell the author. 
* * * * 


There were, too, many portentous announcements and too many 
fanfares. There was too much declamation and too much pretentious- 
ness. The whole thing rather reminded me of one of those over- 
elaborate, too-expensive Hollywood films in which everything is 
larger than life and ten times as unnatural. In the present instance, 
it might be argued, some such treatment is suited to the subject; 
kings and queens, gods and high priests, demand a certain amount 
of magnificence. But it is not suited to the medium. Extravagance 
of presentation cuts no ice on the air ; pretentiousness sounds at the 
best empty and at the worst unbearable. The Pharaoh Akhnaton, 
it seems to me, fell between two stools. It might have been treated 
soberly and factually as history ; or Mr. Cottrell might have let his 
imagination soar and have given us a play in which poetic truth 
replaced historical accuracy. But in either case the main burden 
would have to be borne by the script, and only a simple and straight- 
forward method of production would be successful. 


* * * * 


As I listened to the third and last instalment of Nevill Coghill’s 
version of Piers Plowman (Third) I found myself marvelling again 
at the sheer appositeness of this vision which came to a wandering 
priest six centuries ago. Its message is essentially the same as that 
of a thousand sermons which are delivered every Sunday—but 
how much stronger it is, how much more moving! Once again 
Stephen Potter and his team of readers—Cecil Trouncer, Cath- 
leen Nesbitt and Valentine Dyall—presented it with a simplicity 
and an absence of affectation that powerfully reinforced its appeal. 
I hope we shall have further opportunities of hearing this out- 
standing series. 

* * * * 


Calderon’s Life’s a Dream, which formed the subject of a pro- 
gramme in the International Drama series in the Third Programme 
last week, is generally regarded as one of the masterpieces of European 
drama. Probably it is, but it has never been acted in this country, 
and an hour of extracts, linked together by a commentary, does not 
provide an adequate basis for judgement. So far as it went, this 
programme was interesting and effective; it was also painfully 
tantalising. Back in 1928, long before the Third Programme had 
been thought of, Life’s a Dream was broadcast in full by the B.B.C. 
Snippets are all very well in their way, but what is the Third 
Programme for if it is not to broadcast works of this calibre in 
their entirety ? 

- * * * 


I have left myself inadequate space to notice Felix Felton’s 
altogether delightful production of Turgenev’s A Month im the 
Country in World Theatre (Home Service) on Monday. The whole 
thing was first rate, and Lydia Sherwood’s performance as Natalia 
was outstanding only because the author made the character out- 
standing. The adaptation was by Emlyn Williams, and it was a 
model piece of work. L. C. Lioyp. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


TRENDS IN DESIGN 


1uthor of the book which has prompted the discussion in 


§iR,—AS pal 
your columns on the influence of English popular art on contemporary 
design, I ought perhaps not to intervene. Nevertheless, the subject seems 


in these times when British exports need all the encourage- 
ment pos *, including lively design, that I am tempted, as an industrial 
designer myself, to add my mite. It is clear that in future we can no 
longer compete in mass production of cheap goods with the more recently 
who now wish to supply their home markets them- 


so important 
bh] 





industrialised countries 
selves. We shall have to look to more specialised goods, and must try 
to offer something distinctive and individual. We urgently need a 

of English design, comparable to the great traditions of the 
past, but contemporary in feeling I, myself, in visits to the Continent, 
have been struck by the way countries like France, Germany and Scan- 
dinavia have been drawing on their native popular art to influence 
machine production towards a genuine modern industrial design. Un- 
fortunately, in England this process has been hindered by the breach 
the craftsman and the industrialist, which dates, I imagine, from 
when William Morris and the Utopian Socialists turned their 
Disciples are apt 


renaissan 


between 
the day 
backs on the machine as the great source of ugliness. 
to be more extreme than their masters, so we have had one side shouting 
“ Shoddy ind the other retaliating with “ Arty-crafty! ” 
One way of helping to bridge this gap is to be take a leaf from other 
notebooks, and recognise that England, too, has a “ popular 
wt” of her own. Painters have always done so—vide Cruikshank or 
Dickey Doyle—but I suggest that it can also provide plenty of inspiration 
even for the most modern industrial design. The English are not likely 
n the austere, functional non-national style, which today seems 


countries’ 


to excel 
rather dated; they are too individualist. But in character and vitality 
they have a long tradition to draw upon, and these qualities now Seem 
to be coming back into their own again amongst foreign customers, who 
we tiring of too much austerity and too impersonal a style-—Yours faith- 
fully Enip Marx. 
42 and 444 Ordnance Road, St. Fohn’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


PASSED TO MR. BEVAN 

Sir,—Will the Civil Service ever lei its right hand know what its left 
is doing? A number of homeless old people who have been living together 
since they were evacuated from Hull during the war are now in the 
hands of the Ministry of Health. After three years of searching, a house 
was at last found as a permanent hostel for them in Hull. The scheme 
has been adopted by the Hull City Council and the plans approved ; 
there only remains the permit for the necessary alterations to come from 
the Ministry itself. This permit has been delayed seven months, and 
is still held back. ‘Though it has been passed in the main, the Ministry 
continue to think of minor details one by one which need scme amend- 
ment, and each amendment causes a further delay which can apparently 
be overcome only by the exertions of a Member of Parliament. 

Meanwhile, the old people have been in a Ministry of Health evacua- 
tion hostel in Scarborough. This is now needed by the Ministry as a 
children’s convalescent home. So the old people are turned out, separated 
from one another and sent to various hostels and institutions in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. For them this is the final blow after a long series of 
disappointments over their promised return to Hull. They are hopeless 
and embittered. Hull has been their one idea of home for six homeless 
years, and the prospect of a return their chief tie with life. Some have 
died in the past seven years. It is doubtful how many will survive next 
winter. The situation is an urgent one for them, and it is not un- 
important to the Ministry of Health, who can only find them a continued 
encumbrance in future plans for their evacuation hostels. Yet some 
paralysis “in the work” produces this deadlock where neither urgency 
can make itself felt. It is a nightmare which must haunt the most 
convinced advocate of State control at times: the nightmare of a vacuum 
where no appeal can be heard and no action take effect—until too late.— 
Yours faithfully, JaNE Moore. 


36 Canonbury Square, Islington. 


IRE-LAND 
Sik, —Having read Mr. Knox’s article about Dublin, I feel irritated into 
Writing. Admittedly, most of his criticisms and “ tit-bits” are true— 
although his remarks ebout holy Ireland are rather obscure—but are 
nevertheless over-emphasised. What he fails to mention is the indefin- 
able atmosphere which makes Dublin one of the most pleasant cities tn 
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THE EDITOR 


the British Isles. 
the English are so much disliked in Ireland. I 
air with which Mr. Knox writes in his article. If anything, the Irishman 
is superior to any Englishman. Practically all your generals in the past 
war were Irish. Field-Marshals Montgomery, Ironside, Gort, Dill and 
Alexander are an example of how we can lead you in war better than 
you can yourselves. Mr. Knox must remember that we have only been 
governing ourselves twenty-five years, and are still suffering from the 
ill-effects which the English left behind. He must also remember that 
the gentlemen who govern Ireland were men of force before their political 
responsibility. Although we :n the South did not throw our lot in with 
you in the war, we nevertheless provided over a quarter of a million first- 
class soldiers.—Yours sincerely, DoucLas Brown. 
College Historical Society, Trinity College, Dublin. 


I wonder whether Mr. Knox has ever thought why 
is because of that superior 











S1r,—There is much truth in Mr. Rawle Knox’s remarks on Ireland, 
though his spteen is a bit over-stimulated for one who professes bland 
indifference to the Irish. There is one point, however, which requires 
comment. The Irish will be annoyed as usual, he says, by English 
imazed reports of butter and eggs aplenty in Ireland. For the Irish, 
Mr. Knox tells us, take their butter and eggs “as integral parts of their 
lives.” This is true for the middle classes, but I should very much 
like to bring Mr. Knox round the Dublin slur where 81,000 people 
live in one-room dwellings, some of them fifteen to a room, where cloth- 
ing, shelter, food, water-supply and cooking problems leave little time 
for bothering about the Six Counties, ihe G.A.A., or England’s attitude 
to Ireland. I could cite countless examples of facts which escape Mr 
Knox’s attention in this regard. Let one suffice. In a survey of a hundred 
poor families in Dublin in 1944 conducted by a group of Dublin Univer- 
sity medical students, it was found that only eight families could afford 
to buy their theoretical butter ration (six ounces It is surprising how 
many well-meaning English people assume that ail the Irish naturally get 
“as an integral part of their lives” what the big restaurants and hotels 
supply quite easily to the tourist—at a price. The price to the slum 
dweller, indeed, may be not unaffected by the influx of 1,500,000 tourists 
last year ; 2,000,000 are expected this year—all no doubt as indifferent 
to Ireland as Mr. Knox suggests.—Yours truly 
Owen SLECKY SKEFFINGTON 





KING HAAKON AND MR. CHURCHILL 


Sir,—In the case of Professor D. W. Brogan, inclination to treat him 
is under-informed as are many writers on international affairs would be 
Hence my regret that he should be led astray over the 
Churchill visit to Norway. The facts are that the former Premier was 
invited by the King, at seventy-four astonishingly alert and astute 
Churchill had just made his—tragic or prophetic, as you wish—speech 
at Fulton. Immediately controversy filled the Press of Oslo, where there 
is no censorship. Neighbours of Russia, the Norwegians insist always 
on the fact that Russia carried out loyally and promptly her undertakings 
in respect of Norwegian territory occupied during the last phases of the 
war with Hitler. And, when the polemics became warm, His Majesty 
decided to act promptly, before waiting for any possible pressure by the 
Norwegian Government, over whose meetings he presides with brilliance 


impertinence. 





ur 


and tact. 

King Haakon requested Mr. Churchill to solve the difficulty. Circum- 
stances had arisen, he wrote, which would make it difficult for him to 
say at the banquet that he was speaking on behalf of all Norwegians. 
Churchill understood, and, I think, though I have not his authority for 
saying this, accepted the letter in the spirit in which it had been written 
The King, I submit, acted with the highest constitutional authority. Mc. 
Churchill acted charmingly. But the Norwegian Government must 
not be blamed ; no, not even by Professor Brogan.—Yours sincerely, 

Royal Empire Society, W.C. 2. GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


REVENUE FROM CYPRUS 


Sir,—Mr. Moore-Bennett, in your issue of July 11th, paints a very 
gloomy picture of conditions in Cyprus. It would be easier to decide 
how far one can accept his statements if he had not himself said, in The 
Spectator of February 15th last year, that “not only are the inhabitants 
in full possession of their lands, customs, way of life and languages, but 
actually are in most ways very much better off than our own people in 
the United Kingdom.” Has this catastrophic decline come about in only 
eighteen months?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, GFORGE HILL. 


2? Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 
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THE FATE OF KRUPP’S 


Sir,—A few days ago I was in Essen, visiting the Krupp works there— 
the Gustav Werk—and discussing with the officer in charge some of 
the progress and problems of demolition. What I saw and learned there 
confirmed my view—which is that of your note dated July 4th—thar the 
British authorities should be very careful before they lend a sympathetic 
ear to German requests that heavy industry should be retained in Essen. 
Such requests were heard in 1919. They amount, in effect, to a plea 


for the retention of armament potential. They are based on a thesis 
that to deprive Essen of heavy industry is to deprive it of life-blood 
and create widespread unemployment. There is, in fact, no possibility 


of unemployment in Essen in the foreseeable future. In 1943 there were 
Krupp’s. Of these, 33,000 were 
leaving 53,000 Germans. Now only 16,000 Germans are employed, and 


86,000 men employed ct slave labourers, 
not another man can be found. There has, in fact, been a large move- 
ment of workers from the Ruhr towns into the country and elsewhere 
in Germany . 

The blowing up of the Krupp works is another matter. As you suggest, 
demolition wouid produce not only much useful furnace scrap, 
but also considerable quantities of serviceable structural steel which we 
cannot afford te lose. With the present labour force it will take five 
years to demolish the Essen works in scientific fashion. But that in itself 
is not a bad thing. Five years from now we shall have some idea of 
the structure of German industry and of what the gaps are. An effort 
could then be made in Essen to fill those gaps by siting at the Gustav 
Werk those industries which time has shown to be most necessary. 
Certainly there should be no attempt to destroy or remove the locomotive- 
repair plants which have been reactivated. A transport crisis is brewing 
in Germany, anc all repair facilities will be needed for many years. At 
the moment, the repair shops are reprieved for only two years. Every 
effort should be made, on a quadripartite level, to remove that time-limit. 
—Yours, &c., I. H. CoLquuoun. 

Lonaon, E.C. 4. 


patient 


Sir,—Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya asks Sir William Barton whether 
would allow Quebec to set up as a separate Dominion seceding from the 
Dominion of Canada, or Australia ailow Tasmania to secede 


anada 


rest of the 
from the Commonwealth of Australia and start its career afresh cs an 
independent member of the British Commonwealth. There is no analogy 
between his hypothetical case and that of the Indian States. 
and Tasmania are units of a Federation which they entered voluntarily. 
The Indian States are not units of a Federated India, so that there can 
be no For a few fleeting moments after the 
passing of the 1935 Act there seemed a possibility that they might be. 
If that possibility had been realised, the outlook for India would be far 
happier than it is today.—Yours, &c., FRANK NOYCE. 
Grayshott House, Hinchead, Surrey. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Exelby will have every sympathy as 
he seeks to provide a balanced education in his junior school, but descrip- 

f this kind tells us no more than does, say, “ sound ” in refer- 
ence to political views, or “ significant” as applied to a work of art: 
quot homines, tot sententiae. My point three weeks ago was that fee- 
paying parents do not dream of allowing their sons to be educated from 
eight to eleven along the lines cf a primary school curriculum, but insist 
on a discipline of language and mathematics to the extent of more than 
three thousand lessons which the freely educated primary school boy 
misses at this stage, and misses altogether unless he is in a small minority 


Quebec 


juestion of “ secession.” 


tive terms oO 
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for which the State grammar school provides an all too tardy justice. Are 
the sons of the wealthier parent to be regarded as ill-served at the 
independent preparatory schools whose curriculum includes this core 
discipline, as well as physical and religious education both very seriously 
undertaken? Fathers who pay the schoolmaster piper are 
position to call the best tune. 

Mr. Exelby stresses the physical, moral and emotional as contrasted 
with the intellectual needs of young boys. He is not alone in this. 
interesting calculation shows that my boys here spend less than one-t 


of their lives in the classroom, and so have more than nine-tenths 


in a strong 


eating, sleeping, journeying, exercise, hobbies and, be it admitted, home- 
work. Modern mentors press me (and certainly Mr. Exelby) to diffuse 
our energies during the precious school hours over 

ficial studies and varied activities, whereas the need of the day is palpably 
and notoriously for thoroughness and rigour in foundation work at fewer 
subjects. The training of mind and character is one process, and junior 
school boys who get next to nothing of difficult, but salutary, drill and 


more and more super- 


an age of 


1 


reserved 


precision work are being fed too long on a soft diet; in 
egalitarian slogans the solid matter of education is increasingly 
for the sons of the rich. 

Another correspondent who supports me and signs himself “ Head- 
master” has failed, says Mr. Exelby, to grasp the aim and purpose of a 
My colleague will doubtless be able to acquit himself of 
W. W. FLercuer. 


junior school. 
this twofold accusation.—Yours faithfully, 
High School for Boys, Middlesbrough. 


THE 1928 PRAYER BOOK 
S1r,—The object of my letters has not been to raise a discussion but to 
call attention to facts. “he validity or otherwise of Anglican Orders is 
chose jugée so far as concerns the Catholic Churches of both East and 
West. The quéstion can be disposed of in a few words. If the Dean 
of Wells will refer to the Prayer Book issued in 1559 and used until 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, ine will find that it contains an ordinal 
If the Dean refers to the Prayer Books ordered to be used by her 
successors James I and Charles I, he will find that they contain nc 
ordinal or any reference to one. 
Book in 1662. Thus from 1604 to 1662 
—there was no ordinal, and the law forbade the use of one. 
an obvious fact. In 


The ordinal was restored to the Praver 





a long pericd of fifty-eight year 
During this 
fifty-eight years the Apostolic Succession was lost 
actual fact, however, the Apestolic Succession was lost in 1558 when Pole, 
the last consecrated bishop, died. An ordinal was only inserted pro forma 
in the Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth, and there is no record of it ever 
If, then, the Church of England has the Apostoli 
which is very late in the day.—Yours 


G. W. R. THOomMson. 


having been used. 
Succession, it commenced in 1662— 
faithfully, 

13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb., 


: A PROMINENT ANTI-SEMITE 


Sir,—Dr. Wilhelm Stapel takes your reviewer to task for referring to 
him as a “Nazi writer” and an “anti-Semite.” His protest will carry 
little weight with those who have studied Wilhelm Stapel’s life and 
works. Perhaps I myself might just make the following poi 
Shortly after the Nazis came to power they published official 
entitled Wegbereiter und Vorkdmpfer fiir das neue Deutschlana \Pione 
and Champions of New Germany), Munich, May, 1933, containing the 
names of the 168 founders of National Socialism. After names such as 
Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, the name of Dr. Wilhelm Stapel is prom.nent 
as one of the pioneers of the “racial movement.” (2) All Dr. Wilhelm 
Stapel’s writings fully justify this inclusion. All his books are teeming 
with quotations such as: “The moral education of the people is incum- 
bent on the State: it has a right to watch over the Church, lest Let 
uinisters should teach an unseemly morality, which in its final effects 
might turn against the State and its power; for instance, pacifism, the 
ethics of equality, spiritual liberty (Die Kirche Christi und der Staat 
Hitlers). (3) There were so many intrigues inside the Nazi hierarchy 
that every high-ranking Nazi can prove that he was “ persecuted "—to 
quote Dr. Stapel. Stapel’s protest dees not come as a surprise from 4 
man who could write and believe that “ Morality as such occupies no 
large section cf human life” (quoted by Kolnai: The War Against the 
West, p. 227). But it is an indicative illustration of the methods employed 
by Nazi leaders to prove that they were always against the movement! 
and morality which they founded and supported.—Yours faithfully, 
Stowe School, Buckingham. PETER F. WIENER 

Sir,—Dr. Wilhelm Stapei protests against being labelled anti-Semitic 
a Spectator article. I wonder if he has forgotten a book on the so-called 
“Jewish influences” in literature published wnder his name by the 
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against Pain 


q Some of the oldest prescriptions known 

to medical science were engraved upon 
pillars of stone by the Egyptians, about the 
seventeenth century B.c. From _ these 
prescriptions no physician was allowed to 
deviate, upon pain of being held responsible 


if the patient died. 


* It took many years for medical 
science to realise that knowledge 


is not static but progressive. 


§ One recent discovery, for in- 
stance, is that a small quantity of 
a powerful drug will do the work of 
a large dose if it is backed up by the 


right combination of other drugs. 


that might attend the taking of a 
larger dose ; yet the combination 
of all four in scientifically balanced 
that 
the most 


proportions is so effective 


will 
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Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt of Hamburg in a series of propaganda books 
sponsored by the Nazi Party, which, at the time, controlled this large 
publishing house. A copy of this book was in my hands when Dr. Stapel’s 
literary activities were being investigated by the appropriate military 
authorities in 1945. It contained anti-Semitic passages of no little vigour. 
—Yours Georce E. Kamo. 


35 Argyl! Mansions, Beaufort Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


> 


faithfully, 


DISMISSED WITH A WARNING 


Sie,—Fiest, may I thank Janus for supporting a substantial revision of 
salaries—at any rate, for Sixth Form teaching—in the teaching profession 
The situation is really serious. And, second, may I clear up the point 
about my use of “ overall.” I took it from the letter from which I quoted. 
On the other hand, I did take it. A nice problem in guilt for the 
casuist.—Yours sincerely, R. LIVINGSTONE 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


PEAS AND PIES 


Ste,—When I was in Leeds thirty-five years ago, a sign-board which I 
often passed announced the presence of “ The Olid Original Fish Charlie, 
with hot peas and pies, from Meadow Lane.” I wish Mr. J. Barrett 
every success in providing similar nourishment for the people of Pudsey.— 


Yours faithfully, Eustace STONE. 


Thelema, Hangersley, Ringwood, Hants. 


P.O.W.s 


Str,—I hope the article on German prisoners of war and the editorial 
comment in The Spectator for July 11th will be widely read, and will 
arouse the general public to express more actively the indignation which 
is felt about the continued retention of these men. I feel that their 
presence here, two years after the war has ended, is a disgrace tw a 
democratic country, and cannot be justified by any argument based on 
expediency. Whatever difficulties stand in the way, they sheuld be over- 
come with all possible speed for the sake of our own peace of mind 
and of the men and their families separated for so many years.—Yours 
faithfully, Grace TILLEY. 


Gatton Point House, Rechill, Surrey. 


HELP TO GREECE 


The following is an extract from a letter received from Mr. Cecil 
Lubbock and the Patroas of the British Friendship to Greece Society: 
“ May we invite those who wish to help their Greek friends to send gifis, 
contributions and letters to the Secretary of the Society at 14 Greek 
Street, W. 1, who will also be glad to give further information about the 


scheme.’ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE other evening, at half-past nine, I came upon a particularly large 
lorry with a particularly cumbrous load. Two men and a most capable 
young woman laboriously, but efficiently, made to descend by way of two 
reinforced planks first a complet: tractor, steered by the young woman 
during its risky descent, and thereafter a two-furrowed plough. As late 
as ten o'clock on the following day I heard the hum of the tractor finish- 
ing the acres that needed the plough. The outfit and labour and willing- 
ness to work overtime were contributed by the War Agricultural Executive 
Committee, which has its well-equipped centre in the middle of the 
county. Now attacks on these committees are frequent and free in books 
as among large farmers. I have found deficiencies in them in my own 
small dealings ; but I am wholly convinced that they embody as useful 
an aid to the farmer as authority has ever supplied. They erable the very 
smallest and indeed poorest farmer to enjoy the use of the best machinery 
such as he cannot buy and cannot use on any scale. This completely 
kills the argument that, since mechanisation is a virtual necessity, farms 
must therefore be big and the farmers rich. The argument is plausible 
and popular with critics, but entirely false. 


A Faithful Fly-catcher 

While engaged during several weeks in the congenial occupation of 
frequenting the haunts of large and rare birds for the most part unfamiliar 
to me, I saw one pair of small and most familiar birds that made me 
quite forget the Harriers and Bitterns and Terns and Gulls and Shelduck 
Four years ago a Fly-catcher built its nest on the foundation of a bit 
of mesh wire overlapping the eaves of a thatched shed and twisted up- 
wards into a half-circle. The site so pleased the pair and became so 
“memorable” (like 1066 A.D.) that the birds have returned there ever 
since, and not only that, they have used the very same nest after due repairs 
and a fresh lining. A clutch was being laid for the fourth consecutive vear 
when I was shown the nest. It is not very common for birds to use the old 
nest, though I once knew a pair of Swallows that reared four broods in 
the same nest (cleaned and repaired by the cottager) within the same 
summer. 


Welcome the Immigrants 

Reports of an unusual influx of the rarer birds continue to reach me, 
and all the instances are authentic. One concerns Golden Oriole 
watched from nearby on the East Coast. Another concerns that most 
unmistakable of birds, the Avocet. An utterly surprised observer saw 
ut fairly close quarters, though from the train (often a good observation 
point), half-a-dozen Avocets at the edge of the estuary by Barnstaple in 
Devon. For my own part, while in Norfolk I heard much—for all 
Norfolk people are naturalists—about the arrival of Avocets, Spoonbill 
and Osprey at various sanctuaries. As to the golden, liquid-throated 
Oriole, there seems to be no good reason why it should not be a frequent 
nester in the South of England 


Village Rhymes 
One quotation in a littl, a very little, anthology of traditional village 
doggerel has long interested me, and is of immediate interest because 
I was at the place the other day. It is 
“He who would all England win 
Must at Weybourne Hoop begin.” 
What is the origin of this? Is it the fact, as was appreciated in the time 
of feared invasion, that the sea is deep right up to the shore? Pevensey 
is another place mentioned in local rhymes as a possible site of an 
enemy’s landing. Most, of course, of such rhymes are narrowly parochial 
und very often rude. None perhaps has quite the satiric brevity in which 
1 Northamptonshire village is polished off, thus: 
“ Slapton, 
Where fools happen.’ 
We may hope that Mr. Lloyd will be supplied with more rhymes 


e ind 
there are scores—for his next edition of I Went to Noke (Allenson and 
Co., 3s. 6d 


In My Garden 

A good method of persuading rhododendrons to grow in less able 
places has been described to me It consists largely of planting the 
bush so high that leaves and leaf-mould may be progressively piled ovet 
the elevated roots and so an artificial lime-less soil built up. One of 
the troubles with rhododendrons in my experience is that they relapse 
to the dull Ponticum species on which they are too often budded 

W. Beacu THOMAS 
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At what hour is sleep deepest ? 


Some interesting experiments have been made to find out which 
hour of sleep is the deepest. As a result, it is now known that we 
are hardest to wake during the first hour. But, oddly enough, this 
is not the hour of most relaxed sleep, because the longer we sleep 
the more relaxed we become. 

So there is no simple answer to the question of when sleep is 
deepest. What we do know, is that deep sleep is more important 
than Jong sleep. This truth has been proved by those who take 
Horlicks at bedtime. Horlicks gives the deep, refreshing sleep 
we need for abundant energy next day. . . . Horlicks remains in 





short supply. HORLICKS 
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British-Canadian Arctic Expedition 1936-1941 


“ J did not leave the Arctic until 1941... 
“ I believe, however, that while I was in 


“ the North, I wrote to say how much all | , *° M ‘ cag : 
“the members of the Expedition had | ,, ** 0! Montreat summers, it appears t 
enjoyed your Tobacco and how well it = ee ene a 
retained its quality even after the Tins ay pe sa oe a alin P . 
Jou. 
ae 


had been soaked for some time in sea HM — > i 
water . . . A short while ago I went . H. Manning, Leader. 
through some boxes containing Expedi- 
“tion Effects (returned from Baffin 


Barneys 


% Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 4/1d. oz. 


“ Island) that had been stored in Montrea 
“ since 1941. In one of them were a fe 
“ tins of Barneys supplied to us in 1936 
“In — of the 44 years in the Arctic and 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Government of Britain 


Thoughts on the Constitution. By the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H. 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 





Mr. Amery’s “ thoughts ” are in fact four lectures delivered at Oxford 
last year, and it would be difficult to exaggerate their value. Their 
author has literally unique qualifications for the exposition of the 
principles of Cabinet and Parliamentary government, for no other 
writer on this subject, I feel certain, has approached it on the basis of 
thirty-odd years’ membership of Parliament and eight years’ member- 
ship of different Cabinets. The result is a book of 160 pages which 
perhaps contains more information and wisdom to the square inch 
than any volume great or small ever published on the English Consti- 
tution, Such a casual observation on Cabinet procedure as that “ he 
[the Prime Minister] may, on occasion, take a vote, but this is the 
exception, at any rate on issues of major importance. I have never 
myself known a vote asked for by another member of the Cabinet ” 
is a reminder of the personal knowledge and experience which Mr. 
Amery brings to his task. His main theme is that, contrary to 
common belief, a British Government, whether in its legislative or 
its executive aspect, does not derive its authority from delegation 
from below. It is not Parliament that governs, or in effect even 
legislates, but the Cabinet, and in the selection of the Cabinet 
Parliament has no direct voice at all. As Mr. Amery puts it, “It 
is the Cabinet which controls Parliament and governs the country.” 
That is perfectly true. The function of Parliament is to provide 
a majority to enable the Cabinet to get its measures through, and an 
Opposition to subject them to constructive (or factious) criticism. 
The chief effect of a General Election is to decide whom the King 
shall invite to form a Government. From that everything else 
follows. 

Another point well worth emphasising, though rarely emphasised, 
is that constitutionally King and Cabinet are one. It is in the name 
of the Crown that Bills are introduced and that Ministers discharge 
their functions. Mr. Amery might have quoted the introductory 
paragraph of every Act of Parliament: 

“ Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows. _ 

It is the Cabinet which takes responsibility in the first instance for 
what the King enacts, and another Cabinet may (as in the case of the 
Trades Disputes Act) cause him later to cancel his enactment com- 
pletely, with the endorsement, but not by the initiative, of Parliament 
in either case. As Mr. Amery puts it, “ the starting-point and main- 
spring of action has always been the Government,” but as he 
repeatedly insists, the Government acting always in the name of 
the Crown. 

But Cabinet Government as carried on in the twentieth century 
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has palpable defects, not the least of them, especially to-day 
the fact that so vast a body of administration has to be dealt with 
that, as Mr. Amery puts it, every Cabinet meeting is a scramble 
to get through the agenda and that every Minister, with some point 
affecting his own department to press, has little attention to give to 
the concerns of any other department; far more serious, “the 
result is that there is very little Cabinet policy, as such, on any 
subject . There are only departmental policies.” When Cabinet 
Ministers, or anyone else, are so busy acting that they have no time 
to think disaster is inevitable. Mr. Amery’s remedy is not the appoint- 
ment of a super-planner subordinate to some particular Minister, 
“T would have,” he writes, “a Cabinet of about half a dozen, al! 
entirely free from ordinary departmental duties. This Cabinet 
would deal with current administrative questions, as did the War 
Cabinets of the last two wars, by bringing into its discussion the 
department Ministers directly affected. But it should also have 
regular meetings definitely set aside for the discussion of future 
policy.” This may not be the last word in political wisdom, but 
it is a word to which the earnest attention of everyone concerned 
for the effective operation of our system of government should be 
directed. 

With the last and longest of Mr. Amery’s lectures, on the Evolu 
tion of the British Commonwealth, I cannot deal as it deserves. 
His analysis of the structure of this unique association of free nations 
is illuminating. In the course of it he disposes devastatingly of the 
idea of a federal solution for relationships between the Dominions 
or any other collection of independent States. But on the desir- 
ability of a regular system of meetings between representatives of the 
Commonwealth States, preferably the Prime Ministers, w:th a per- 
manent Imperial Conference Secretariat, he lays great stress. li 
this last chapter should be studied with equal care in Britain and 
in the Dominions. It casts instructive light on a future which will 
have before long to be diligently explored. WILSON Harris. 


Composer with an Iron Curtain 
Stravinsky. A critical survey by Eric Walter White. (Lehmann. 15s 
Tuts is Mr. White’s second book on Stravinsky. The first 
Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to Apollo, was published in 1930, and was 
altogether less ambitious, though full of interesting and sometimes 
provocative passages. The new book is a full-length study of the 
composer’s artistic career, and contains a short analysis or description 
of each work as it appeared. It is therefore useful as a collection 
in one volume of the facts about Stravinsky’s works and, as far 
as his life concerns his work, about his life. Very few artists have 
ever contrived to write such cagey memoirs as Stravinsky’s Chronique 
de ma Vie, and the most prolific of all modern composers in mani- 
festos, theories and dogmatic statements has preferred to remain 
personally an anonymous “composer.” It is, of course, part of his 
zsthetic theory that the artist’s personality should not appear in his 
work, but the only fruitful line of speculation on Stravinsky’s strange 
development must ultimately lie just here—in a psychological re- 
search into his character as a man. He plainly prefers that such re- 
search shall only be made after his death and we must accept that ; 
but it makes any study of his artistic personality little more than 
a statement of historical facts and a repetition of what he, Stravinsky, 
considers the relevant “ facts” about himself. 

Mr. White has inserted in between his historical chapters three 
“ interludes,” and it is in them that he makes his own private reflec- 
tions. There are some tantalising hints which are never developed 
presumably from lack of information which only Stravinsky can 
provide. We are told, for instance, that in a letter written to 
Diaghilev in 1923 he referred to the ballet as “the anathema of 
Christ,” and unless this is purely rhetorical (which seems unlikely 
it might throw light on a personal development in Stravinsky’s 
character which would do much to explain the musical. It might 
even prove Mr. White’s interesting suggestion of an analogy between 
Stravinsky and T. S. Eliot (p. 126) to be a bull’s-eye of criticism 

I was a little disappointed to find the treatment of Stravinsky's 
Musical Poetics so scrupulously historical. This musical encyclica 
delivered urbi et orbi from the United States will prove, I feel sure 
one of the main documents for the future investigator of Stravinsky's 
psychological make-up. Its interest lies not in what it tells the 
reader about music but in what it reveals about Stravinsky. “As 
my temperament is not academic by nature, it is through the exercise 
of my intelligence and will-power that I am able to use the formul2s 
of academicism. I do so just as deliberately as I might make us¢ 
of folk music.” Was ever any statement more meaningless on the 
surface ? 
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What are the formulas of academicism? Is not academicism 
the use of what were once living forms in an automatic and 
artificial way, the filling out of forms with music instead of the 
working of music into living forms ? But was ever any statement 
richer in material for the student of psychology? We may iive to 
see the day when Stravinsky, like his hero Oedipus, has given his 
name to a pathological mental state as well as to the ballet, and, 
like his fellow countryman, Borodin, he may achieve fame in the 
scientific as well as the musical world. Until then Mr. White’s 
book is an excellent guide to all of Stravinsky that does not fall 
behind the composer’s private iron curtain. MarTIN COOPER. 


sé Perp ” 

Mediaeval Chantries and Chantry Chapels. By G. H. Cook. (Phoenix 
House. 21s.) 

Gothic England. By John Harvey. (Batsford. 21s.) 
ENGLISH taste having relapsed, after the struggles of the ’twenties 
and ‘thirties, into its normal mood of mild romanticism, one would 
expect to find a renewed interest in the tail-end of artistic periods— 
in Graeco-Roman sculpture and Perpendicular Gothic and the 
architecture of Soane and Schinkel. Sure enough, our old friend 
“Perp,” with the last echoes of Ruskin’s thunder dying away, is 
coming into its own again. Mr. John Summerson, in a recent lecture 
at the R.I.B.A., has propounded a theory of the origin of Gothic 
architecture in which pure fantasy (the love of sharp gables and 
dreamlike flimsiness of silhouette for their own sake) steals the 
leading réle from the mere structural convenience to which 
nineteenth-century critics like Viollet-le-Duc attributed the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch. As befits our generation, struggling 
to escape from the blind alley into which we have been led by the 
physical sciences, we rate the psychological motive higher than the 
mechanical. And if we can thus interpret the severities of twelfth- 
century Gothic, how much more fellow feeling are we likely to 
have for the fantastic and chaotic fifteenth century, an age with 
which we obviously have so much in common. 

Mr. Cook’s monograph on Mediaeval Chantries and Chantry 
Chapels was, of course, written before Mr. Summerson had given 
his lecture, to which it provides a great deal of interesting background 
material. Mr. Cook draws few morals, and attempts nothing in the 
way of esthetic generalisation. His concern is to describe the 
origins and course of the craze for founding chantries in the two 
centuries between the Black Death and the Suppression in 1547, 
and to catalogue and illustrate the chapels that have survived the 
orgies of destruction that followed. These are, of course (though the 
author only hints at this), of very uneven merit, ranging from William 
of Wykeham’s elegant chapel at Winchester and Henry VII’s miracu- 
lous addition to Westminster to the tasteless confections inserted 
by a later age into the geometrical choirs of Salisbury and Lincoln. 
The chapels show Perpendicular design at its best and worst, and 
bring out the curious and decadent tendency of fifteenth-century 
northern architecture to make stone structures look as if they were 
made of paper or wood or sugar—anything but crystalline stone 
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out of the earth. This is a well-organised and scholarly little book, 
with no nonsense about it. 

Exactly the opposite is true of Mr. John Harvey’s Gothic England, 
It is full of every kind of nonsense—or, to be fair, of vast and 
provocative generalisation : 

“Outside the court of China at its greatest and most enlightened 
moments, and possibly the supreme reigns of Minoan Crete, the 
world can never have seen the equal of Westminster under 
Richard II.” 

“In the history of Western art John Dunstable’s career is Eng- 
land’s greatest ornament.” 

“When England suffered Oliver Cromwell to put trade in the 
saddle, she riveted chains upon her neck ; and when she acclaimed 
that General Churchill who sold his King to the foreigner in 1688, 
she committed suicide.” 

The strong-nerved reader, clinging tightly to the rigging, should 
be able to weather these Bellocian storms and will find much to 
reward him in this diffuse, enthusiastic and eccentric book. The 
author subtitles it “a Survey of National Culture, 1300-1550,” and 
it soon becomes plain that the operative word is National. To 
Mr. Harvey the Perpendicular period is the fine flower of our native 
genius, which was never to bloom again once the hot wind from 
Italy had set in in the sixteenth century. It is indeed refreshing 
in the middle of the Georgian boom to be led back to the spire 
of Louth, the west front of Beverley, the nave of Canterbury and 
the ceiling of Henry VII’s Chapel, apd to be forced to recognise 
in these masterpieces an English vernacular that owes least of al] 
our styles to foreign inspiration. And there is the musical dynasty 
from Dunstable to Byrd, upon which the author is versatile enough 
to be able to write with equal authority. If only somebody could 
prove that the Wilton Diptych had been painted by an Englishman! 

It is also Mr. Harvey’s object to break down the anonymity of 
the Gothic artists, and most gallantly he sets about the forlorn task. 
He puts before us a whole galaxy of names, of which just a few of 
the greatest—Hugh Herland, Henry Yevele, William Wynford, John 
Wastell—flicker on the borderland of personality, and then only 
through the individuality of their creations, not their own. For 
the rest, it is a melancholy succession of phrases like “ almost 
certainly,” “we can postulate,” “there is a distinct possibility,” 
and “we may conjecture”; all of ihem only too familiar to the 
mediaeval student. Mr. Harvey does not help his case by printing 
his quotations from contemporary sources in ve olde spelling, a 
mistake which Mr. Cook avoids. Still, maddeningly uninformative 
though his authorities are, Mr. Harvey does dispose, once and for 
all, of the ancient myth that nobody designed the mediaeval cathedrals 
at all. 

Both books are well illustrated, Mr. Cook’s perhaps not quite as 
amply as the subject (and the price) lead one to expect, Mr. Harvey's 
with the generosity to which his publishers have accustomed us, 
and with a clever eye to neat juxtaposition. His book is also formid- 
ably documented. LIONEL Brett 


The Land of Make-Believe 

Switzerland Revisited. By Charles Graves. (Bles. 15s.) 

Any day just now, if you care to pay a visit to the Contincaul 
departure platforms at Victoria Station, you will see a determined 
crowd of well—and only passably well—dressed men and women 
queueing up at the barriers. In their eyes there is a look, easily 
recognisable, which is to be seen on the faces of all Britons who 
know that at last they are about to get in amongst the flesh-pots 
—the steaks, the cointreau, the cream cakes and, in the case of 
women, the nylons. For fourteen days or so, as long as their 
£75 holds out, they are prepared to pay through the nose in 
order to fill their stomachs and clothe their backs. They are 
bound, in short, for Switzerland. Theze is something rather touching 
about this determined and short-lived attempt to forget the rigours 
of life in Britain and to recapture some of those material pleasures 
which were a commonplace in far-away 1938. And there is some- 
thing rather touching about Switzerland Revisited, which has been 
written to cash in on this mass and motley exodus. Mr. Graves, 
who has lost none of his well-known ability to sense the prevailing 
social climate, is as determinedly gay as his intended clients (one 





had almost written victims). But as one reads one is, perhaps, 4 
little conscious that the hands of the clock are moving, that the 
time still left is desperately short. 

However, for an excursion (in only the best possible sense of the 
word!) into the land of sugar-cake make-believe, Charles Graves 


will do well enough. Those who know his previous work wi 
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rrival of a formidable, irresistible, quite 
intolerable figure upon the solemn scenery of contemporary 
‘Abbie’... Abbie is the portrait of 
an English eccentric, for whom there was never a dull moment 
about 1914 until 1940 . . . Overdrawn with all the 
ssurance of Dickens or Sterne ... Praise be to Mr. Dane 
Chandos for creating something to laugh with and at, without 
Long live Abbie”? JOHN 
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expect Switzerland Revisited to be another Baedeker. And they 
will be right. Mr. Graves is more at home in Montmartre than on 
Mont Blanc, and readers who are looking for a guide book pure 
and simple should turn their attention elsewhere. It is true that 
bone to the “cathedral hound,” but it 


he throws an occasional 
that his descriptions of conventional 


be idle to pretend 
“ sights ” match his enthusiastic reports on aspects of Swiss culinary 
and night life. His Switzerland is the Switzerland of the glossy 
llustrated weeklies, and as such should fit the mood of the majority 
of this vear’s tourists. It is not, of course, the real Switzerland 
anv more than the Ritz Grill is the real London. But there are 
and I am among them, who would rather holiday at the Ritz 
than, for instance, in Stepney. For them, for us, Mr. Graves 1s 
the man 

Of course it 
confronting the 
country is seen from the back seat 
Mr. Graves has the knack of travelling in comfort even in these 
same detailed and methodical 


would 


many, 


there are difficulties 


Obviously, when a 


would be idle to deny that 
1 sort of book 
of a high-powered car—and 


wuthor of t 


days—it is impossible to present the 


man in something less of a hurry. It is surprising 





picture as 





that Mr. Graves’s snap-shot tec y, sketchy descrip- 
tion, appropriate anecdote) allows us to as much of the country 
as it does. Another difficulty which presents itself is that the 


interior of a bar in Switzerland is uncommonly similar to the interior 
Denver if it comes to that. Even 
‘ f 


for a fruity, purple 


of a bar in Jermyn Street—or1 
Mr. Graves must admit that when the time is ripe 
passage, the “cathedral hound” has a pull over the lounge-li 
In fact he obvi e this difficulty, for, in order that 
the customers shall have a fair measure for their fifteen shillings, 
ous material. Switzerland Re- 
visited is by way of being a classic of ingenious padding. All sorts 
of odds and ends are quoted frequently, extensively and, it is to 
be feared, unashamedly. Baedeker, a hotel brochure, a verbatim 
report of the Whymper climbing accident, a long digression on the 
gambler, M. Zographos, are some of the make-weights. There are 
others Jess cntertaning 

For fifteen shillings, therefore, here 
ten shillings’ worth of entertainment. 
rent to those who almost without a qualm gre willing to spend £75 
for fourteen days of good food, good drink and cream cakes—with 
some nylon stockings thrown in, GRAHAM WATSON. 


At the Movies 
By C. A. Lejeune. 


Miss LEyEuUNE’S film reviews have always added an extra 
to Sundays, but having recently sampled the life of a film critic 
myself I am filled with renewed reverence for her work. Even the 
fact of physically sitting in cinemas for so many hours has, I find, a 
slightly numbing effect, but Miss Lejeune, who has sat in 
smoky twilight for a large part of twenty years, still retains all the 
sparkle of a May morning 
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appeared in The Observer since 1936, reviews that have ever pierced 
the lethargy of Sunday morning with shafts of brilliance, and per- 
meated its dankness with what her son in his able foreword calls 
“a genial enthusiasm that never fails.” It is obvious, as he points 
out, that “for some reason Miss Lejeune likes the cinema,” ang 
it seems that no power on earth can disillusion her as to its joys, 
neither can custom stale her judgement. She brings a fresh eye 
and an immaculate ear to each film, and then uncovers for us in 
the liveliest terms imaginable the very heart and soul of the 
She does not spare the rod nor indeed disdain at times to us 
dagger, and when she damns she damns thoroughly ; and yet 
her victims must nevertheless be encouraged rather than 
by her punishment, for she is so patently out to construct, 
so honestly interested in their work, so eager to praise 
it is possible, and so thoroughly human. 
And funny, oh dear how nny 
her witticisms bubble merci 
Serious arbitrations, and in the 
pricked with delight at the turn of a phrase, at the shrewd: 
her humour. Patient with every sincere effort 


she is merciless to cant, whimsy and bathos, and she has tl 
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her review of The Song of Bernadette, “the language of 





in incongruity 





iniversal. . . I can’t that it is really helpful for or 
peasant to address another French peasant in phrases such as 


* Boirnadette, yoo-hoo! ’” And again, in her review of The Constant 
Nymph, she cannoi resist pointing out that “it is not usual for a 
notoriously slap-dash compo 


l the last five mi 


in Mis cut 





es Delore 


yoist and chorus, in white night 


plate score in the 
concert practice to put 


immediately behind the percu 





ssion department 








Oh, Miss Lejeune, may you, like your Miss Rogers who “ wears 
severe suits but she wears an awful lot of then continue to dress 
our Sundays as you choose, or an awful long tume! 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Reality and Myth 

By A. S. J. Tessimond Heinemann. 6s 
By Henry Treece. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d 
By Anthony Rye. (Cape. 6s 
(Secker and Warburg. 6s 


Voices in a Giant City. 
The Haunted Garden, 
The Inn of the Birds. 
Essay on Rime. By Karl Shapiro. g 
Voices in @ Giant City covers the period 1934-47. Mr. Tessimond 
understands this world of the late ‘thirties perfectly, its falsification, 
its Clamour, its secret self-pity, its glittering properties. His poems 
and analyses of that great “I,” which 
lurks powerfully but impersonally behind metropolitan civilisation 
and its commercial power politics. Each of his poems lays bare with 
great skill and with beautiful modulation the motives hidden under 
the mask of the prostitute, the rust, the occultist, the smart 
boy. If, however, he has produced no Prufrock of the "thirties, M1 
Tessimond has created a gallery of minor portraits, which as faith- 
fully represents the dual diversity and sameness of contemporary life 


His a1 


are brilliantly subtle dissections 
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e¢ is possibly too much that of an acute eye-witness 
it ] sever or moralict Whit nor the le here } 
itical observer or moralist, but none ne jess there i$ an 


is 


iwareness in his poems to a unique degree of that less harsh world 


which flowers even in the minds of the most degenerate of his su 





ny. 
characters. Voices ina Giant City is a finished performance of poetic 
sleight-of-hand, that matches the glitter of the most intricately 
fashioned object in the civilisation which its author describes 
Mr. Treece writes in the prologue to The Haunted Garden 
“The small bird w ling my tree 
Knows no black e é 
He does C f ¢ 
And darkne cove 
and indeed his virtues veaknes i dia 
in this analysis of his He w! xf the w urs 
I T 
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GULIELMA: 


WIFE OF WILLIAM PENN 
L. V. Hodgkin 


A delightful study, taken largely from their 
own journals and letters, of the Early Quakers 
who lived near Jordans in Buckinghamshire, 
and of the married life of William Penn. 


15s. net 


VON | mH T 
ESCAPE TO LIVE 
Edward Howell, 0.B.E., D.F.C. . 

A story of an airman’s escape from prison 
into the mountains of Greece to freedom 
and a new fait. 


8s. 6d. net 
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UDY OF GOETHE 
BARKER FAIRLEY 


probably 15s. net. (Shortly) 








This book deals mainl h Goethe's inner biography. By reconsidering 
the part played in his to ive years by Charlotte von Stein, Italy and 
he Classics, and, particularly, his study of n ral science, it makes an 
F is of hfs life substantially different from that commonly accepted 
It vids the sentimentalities of former biographers and presents a 
l al and consistent view. It examines his chief works, especially Faust, 

I him to be modern man confronted 


light of the life, and shows 


with modern problems 
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M. Trevelyan writes: 


autobiography ‘Memory-Hold-The-Door’, 


the man, the inner growth of his mind and 
power, and the outer workings of his contact 
with the world.’’ 


Last week in July Illustrated 12/6 net 


JOURNEY INTO A 
PICTURE 


A personal discovery of the genius of Italy by 


MARY 
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Mid-July Illustrated 12/6 net 
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ack that core of reality, that hard curb of thought which Mr. Tr>-ece 
so often sacrifices for feeling. But when he is on surer ground, con- 
fining himself to sober and exact description, as in the poem 
Waterford, and when he dispenses with his réle of myth-maker, Mr. 
Treece writes extremely well. 

The Inn of the Birds, illustrated by the author, contains fifty very 
short descriptive poems of bird life. Mr. Rye does not write on more 
than one level, and many of these poems are extremely slight ; vet 
their cumulative effect is one of a disturbing beauty, though the 
echoes and overtones of symbolism which are suggested are never 
apparent in the actual poems. But they are all beautifully observed, 
coherent and unsentimental. The Partridge shows Mr. Rye’s 
manner: 

“Under the violet light that lies 
In February after-skies 
Before the rains have washed them silver 
That trickle down to dyke and culver, 
The partridge on the plough-ridge creaks, 
And new gloss in his feather sleeks.” 

Mr. Shapiro’s Essay on Rime is a modern Art Poétique, remarkably 
sustained in the quality of its writing, which is technically almost as 
accomplished as Auden’s, though the similarity does not end there. 
Perhaps the greatest compliment one can pay is to say that it could 
not have been better written in prose. ALAN Ross. 


Fiction 
By Hamilton Ellis. (Gollancz. 12s 


Dandy Hart, 
By Gwyn Thomas. 


The Alone to the Alone. 
8s. 6d 

Maze of Justice. 

Fear Not, My Servant Jacob, 


6d 
Nicholson & Watson, 


By Tewfik cl Hakim. (Harvill Press. 9s.) 
By Illés Kaczér. (Methuen. 9s. 6d 


EXPERIENCE reveals that there are two main classes of 
the real and the unreal ; the one in which some attempt is made to 
in which a story 
within the 

tT 


current fiction: 


present the realities of human experience, the other 
is told (with no matter how much of factual accuracy 
ume of a convention of being which effectually insulates i 
disturbing Whvys and Wherefores For 


1wvel 15 


limiting f1 
from connection with all 
the division is not simple, because often the real 
clumsily contrived, whereas the unreal one may sometimes be 
executed with diabolical technical accomplishment. Dandy Hart is 
mentioned here because, contrasted with the other novels listed, it 
This long novel contains all the ingredients 

inevitable 
tten with 


the critic 


illustrates the distinction 
required of the contemporary best-seller, even - 
Victorian setting and the industrial background. It is wri 


to th 


tt l t 
an energy and verve which compel my reluctant admiration. If it is 
4 huge success, it is no more than the author deserves. But, despite 
ill its painstaking verisimilitude, it is unreal; finally, it means 


nothing, and once read fades from the mind like an elaborate illusion 

The distinction will be brought out by comparison with any of 
the other books here mentioned, which, however slight by compari- 
son, are all the result of an unmediated response to experience and 
in effort towards understanding of life. Both Mr. Thomas’s and Mr 
Hakim’s narratives belong to the literature of protest, and provoke 
the reflection that it is, above all, contact with oppression, injustice 


WE HAPPY FEW 


Howl 





HELEN 





Au ac moplished novel.’ Birmingham Post “Here is no 
seeing through a glass darkly ... This is brilliant 


MARGARET POPE (Daily Telegraph) 9s. od. 


MACDONALD 


writing, subtle 
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and poverty which compels an attempt to grapple with the under- 
lying meaning of life. As Mc. Thomas writes, giving the words to 
the unnamed spokesman of his little group of unemployed in a pre- 
war Welsh mining village: “We have had in our brief and queer 
time to abandon many a fine substitute for truth for lack of the few 
extra shillings that are needed to keep an outsize lie clothed and fed 
to the point of fitness required for a running fight with reason.” 
As a novel, The Alone to the Alone has defects. Its story is tenuous, 
its characterisation sketchy, its psychology crude ; but really it is not 
a novel; it is a psalm—a song of misery and insult delivered jn 
accents of tragic farce in which we hear the authentic snarl of the 
underdog determined nevertheless, by whatever contortions, to hang 
on to his human dignity in a situation in which all its outward symbols 
have been stripped away. “We were prophets of a sort whenever 
the discussion was about things of which experience and book-reading 
had taught us much, particularly in discussions about the Slump. We 
were the oldest sons, so to speak, of that same Slump and we hated 
our parent with the kind of feeling from which poetry is made and 
on that topic we could always work up a high note that left Isaiah 
standing.” ‘That is almost true, and what Mr. Thomas may lack in 
other respects he makes up for in manner and style. He is a writer 
to watch. 

By contrast, Maze of Justice shows us poverty and oppression 
from the administrative angle, through the medium of the private 
journal of an Egyptian Government Official involved in the frustra- 
tions, chicaneries and absurdities of legal administration in circum- 
stances which the law was not framed to fit. Its view of the 
machinery of State is strikingly akin to that of Mr. Thomas’s book 
Mr. Hakim’s bitter and sardonic sketches of rough justice are hard 
to forget: I, at least, cannot forget the judge who, in the courtroom, 
subordinates everything to his efforts to catch his regular train, is 
followed from the court by a crowd of appellants and officials, and 
deals with his last cases with one foot on the platform and the other 
in the rear compartment. The murder case which provides the kernel 
of Maze of Justice, and which arouses. such varied and mixed 
emotiens in the Legal Officer’s breast, is never solved. In accordance 
with regulations, he has perforce to file away the documents with a 
mass of others, and the tale concludes: 


“As I handed the file to the Head of the Criminal Section, I 
said to him: 
“*Now are you satisfied 2 We've finished. The ca 5 


complete ! 
7 4 


“ Despite myself, a tone of b n my voice 

Poverty, oppression and injustice are not wanting in Fear Not, My 
Servant Jacob, a restrained but affecting and completely convincing 
story of a Jewish family’s departure from one hostile Balkan village, 
their seven-years settlement as the innkeepers at another, and their 
renewed wandering when, in a time of famine and revolt, the peasants 
set fire to their house; but protest has been subdued to humility and 


‘his 1s 


tter mockery was 


patience in the religious certainty of eventual deliverance 
a beautiful and moving novel, filled with the breath of true charity 
and understanding, which I recommend unreservedly. 


D. S. SAVAGE. 
Book Notes 
ot Dr 


THose who remember Mr. C. E. Vulliamy’s recent study 
Johnson, Ursa Major, will welcome the news that he has at last 
found time for the fulfilment of an old ambition to write a new 
study of Lord Byron. Drawing extensively on contemporary 
published material not reissued since, Mr. Vulliamy intends, in 
addition to representing the known facts of Byron’s life, to examine 
in some detail the subtle problems of his mind and his behaviour 
But the book is mainly biographical, and the author has largely 
relied for his knowledge of the poet on his own study of his work, 
his poems, letters and journals, and upon the testimony of those who 
knew him. “I do not believe,” writes Mr. Vulliamy, “ that there 
was ever such a thing as the Romantic Movement, in so far as those 
words imply an organised or methodical system of thought and action 
I would prefer, therefore, to speak of the Romantic Heresy. It was 
a period in which the stifling accumulation of artifice and hvpocrisy 
was producing many forms of revolt and of these forms romantic 
Michael Joseph are the publishers 

« * * * 


expressionism was only one.” 


Dent’s announce the publication of two new volumes in the Every- 
man Library. Silver Poets of the Sixteenth Century, edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Gerald Bullett, offers the work of 
five poets ranging from Tudor times to the death of Elizabeth and 
beyond: Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, Raleigh and Sir John Davies. Four 
of these five have for many years been virtually inaccessible to the 
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92 THE 
general reader. Portuguese VOyages, 1498-1663, edited by Charles 
David Ley, provides the human record, from contemporary accounts, 
of the great Portuguese age of discovery, embracing the opening of 
the ocean routes, the colonisation of Brazil and the spreading of 
Christianity in foreign lands. Altogether there are seven extracts 
which follow roughly the sequence of Portuguese expansion overseas. 
Some are straightforward accounts of famous histerica]l voyages, such 
as Vasco da Gama’s, while others, such as an extract from Mendes 
Pinto’s book, are literary expressions of those adventurous tmes. 
* * * * 


Lord Horder has written a foreword to a new study of Lister, 
Joseph Lister, Father of Modern Surgery, by Rhoda Truax, who is 
the author of a number of books and treatises on medical subjects. 
The broad outline of the story of Lister’s fight not only against dirt 
and bacteria but also against the reactionaries of his own profession 
is well known. But for all that it is a story that bears retelling. 
For the contribution to surgery of this diffident, stammering, Edin- 
burgh-trained doctor was literally unique. “Of the lives and deeds 
of the great killers through the ages,” writes Lord Horder, “ we have 
many. Here is the life of a great saviour of mankind. It is surely 
a fitting accompaniment to the thought and proclaimed intention of 
today when to preserve and increase the value of human life, rather 
than to destroy and degrade it, are in the minds of every intelligent 
citizen.” The book will be published by Harrap on August 2oth. 

* . * * 


Thomas }. Wise in the Original Cloth is the first biography of the 
man who perpetrated probably the most original and extensive 
series of book forgeries in British literary annals. Wise was a wealthy 
business-man who became renowned as the owner of a fine library 
which the nation eventually bought for a large sum. Then, in 1934, 
towards the end of his successful career, two booksellers showed 
that over fifty of the famous pamphlets in the Wise Ashley Library 
which had been attributed to the Brownings, Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, etc., were in fact forgeries. Wise was not at that time 
actually accused of being their forger. But this book by Wilfred 
Partington, with an appendix by Bernard Shaw, does establish his 
guilt beyond doubt. And it does more. In building up his library 
Wise had contacts with many famous literary characters. Mr. 
Partington has had the use of private papers of many of these well- 
known men with whom Wise had associations. His career had a 
credit side which has not been ignored. Hale are the publishers. 

* * * * 


Few people can earn their living more pleasantly than John Scott 
Hughes, the yachting correspondent of The Times, whose auto- 
biography, Sailing Through Life, is announced by Methuen. Mr. 
Hughes, true to tradition, began his career as a boy sailing before 
the mast and for many years his routine was “ yachting in summer, 
deep-sea in winter” to most parts of the world. When he began 
to write, acquiring a boat of his own, his duties took him round the 
coast, season by season, for twenty vears. They were diversified by 
longer voyages, including the Atlantic adventures of the Endeavours, 
in the days when a challenger from England could still be found to 





compete with the best of the big yachts of America G. W. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


MarKETS are still moving within a narrow range, 
one hand by inflation talk and the steady stream of good industriaj 
dividends and profits, and depressed on the other by vague fears of 
a coming period of test. July 15th, the dead line for sterling in the 
matter of fuller convertibility for current purposes, has passed with- 
out any noticeable increase in the pressure on the pound. Nor has 
it brought any alteration in the sterling-dollar exchange rate such as 
might have resulted in a higher price for gold, This stability of the 
international currency situation is, however, more apparent than real. 
It masks a lack of balance in the international trade position which 
might provoke a serious crisis unless dollars are liberally injected 
into the world’s markets without undue delay. Until this situation 
is resolved, markets are scarcely likely to develop any great activity, 
although I still do not look for any substantial fall. 


buoyed up on the 


IRON AND STEEL SHARES 


With this week’s issue of £15,000,000 of 3 per cent. Debenture 
stock in the Steel Company of Wales a start is being made in the 
financing of the large-scale modernisation plans of the British iron 
and steel industry. This particular piece of financing has been 
designed to give the Welsh sheet-steel trade the use of cheap finance 
in the development period and to ensure that when the new plant 
really gets into its stride in four or five years’ time the company’s 
permanent capital structure will be well balanced. Naturally the 
investors who subscribe to the new 3 per stock 
guaranteed this rate of income for the full ten-year period before 
the final redemption date, since the industry is still threatened by 


cent cannot be 


the nationalisation risk. I doubt, however, whether the danger of 


a cut in income arising from State ownership need be taken veri 
seriously. After all, this scheme has received official approval, and 
what with the 2} per cent. borrowing rate making such heavy 


weather in the market and the other difficulties now confronting our 
rulers, it must surely be judged improbable that the capita] and 
income rights attaching to this Debenture stock will be whittled down 
In my view, one of the groups on the Stock 
Exchange just now is iron and steel shares. Mainly on account 
of the nationalisation threat most of the leading equities in this 
industry can be bought to yield anything between 5} and 73 per 
cent. Colvilles £1 Ordinary units at 26s. 9d. yield just under 6 per 
cent., Richard Thomas and Baldwins 6s. 8d. Ordinaries at 13s. 3d 
offer a return of just over 7} per cent., and United Steel £1 Ordinary 
units at 27s yield £5 18s. per cent. Returns comparable with these 
cannot be obtained on the equities of the strongest companies 
most other trades. Operations in the iron and industry are 
of course, dependent on the coal situation, but iron and steel has a 


most attractive 





steel 





high priority in this field and the current dividend rates are covered 
by a very large margin of earnings. As to the nationalisation risk, 
even if it matures I think it is extremely unlikely that shareholders 
will get anything less than current prices. 


A CHEAP TEXTILE SHARE 


I called attention a little time ago to the merits of the 1s. Ordinary 
shares of David Whitehead and Sons, the Lancashire spinners and 
weavers. This company has now entered into a merger arrangement 
with Rhodeson Limited on what looks to be an equitable share 
exchange basis, and some worth-while economies on the operating 





and financial side of the business should result. Both businesses 
are making good profits, and the recent raising of the David White- 
head interim from 25 per cent, to 30 per cent. was a clear indicatio! 





of the board’s confidence in the outlook. 
the company has prospect of 
the export drive. 


Like other textile conc 


every enlarging its sales as part 





If one combines the recent earnings of the two com} es on 
arrives at a figure which amounts to over 100 per ceni., subject 
tax, on the David Whitehead capital as enlarged through the issue 
of new shares in exchange for the Rhodeson business. A dividend 
of at least 60 per cent. is therefore a reasonable expectation. On 


that basis the 1s. shares, now standing around gs. in the marke 
would be offering the high yield of 6} per cent. They should offer 


steady improvement 


scope for 
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Treasure the friendships you made with those who are now 
overseas. Bind these friendships fast with an occasional cable. 
It isn’t expensive and it’s so easy to cable. If you are on the 
telephone, just phone your nearest Cable and Wireless office, 
or ask for ‘Foreign Telegrams’ and dictate your message. 


Otherwise hand it in at any Cable and Wireless office or any 


Post Office. 


You can send a twelve-word social message 
the Empire for 3/- to 5/- 


ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 





CABLE BY TELEPHONE 


to any place in 


ABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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“THE BRITISH LAW” 


31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 













‘For ETHOUGH T Is 
BETTER THAN ; 
REPENTA NCE 


= === 


Today there is no need to think twice about the advantages of 
a banking account. 


By opening one with National Provincial Bank you not only 
simplify your monetary affairs but also have at your disposal the 
manifold facilities of a Bank with a nation-wide organization built 
upon more than a century of experience. 


Enquiries welcomed at any of the numerous Branches of 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Head Office : 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


and numerous branches throughout England and Wales 
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Nations Unite for the Bible 


At Haywards Heath, more than a year ago, a 
conference, with representatives from thirteen nations, 
decided to form the United Bible Societies, and since 
that time the Bible Societies of the following countries 
have joined: America, Belgium, India and Ceylon, 
Denmark, Finland, Japan, Scotland, Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden, together with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in England and Wales, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Newfoundland, 
and the Bible Committees in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and France. 


This fellowship of many nations in the task of 
giving to stricken humanity the Word of Life stirs 
the imagination of the Church Universal, and the 
prayers of all Christian people are asked that God 
may abundantly bless this world-wide effort to the 
intent that ‘* the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”” 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Small advertisements must be prepard. 3/-f 




















averaging 44 letters Min. 2 lines Box No. 1/-+ extra, 
A DoE ESSED Paper, best qua eam wove or 
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CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON 


DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. 
104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, 


Telephone: Avenue 1011. 


LTD. 


E.C.3. 
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Living 
Biographies 


Henry and Dana Lee Thomas 








A series of excellently-produced books 
(8” x 54”), each about 300 pages, with 
20 illustrations in gravure by Gordon 
Ross, comprising the following titles: 
FAMOUS MEN 
GREAT POETS 
FAMOUS WOMEN 
FAMOUS RULERS 
GREAT PAINTERS 
GREAT SCIENTISTS 
GREAT COMPOSERS 
FAMOUS NOVELISTS 
RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
GREAT PHILOSOPHERS 
Each 8/6 net 
Eminently suitable for students, libraries, 
cultural institutions 
W. H. ALLEN 
Seventy-five years of successful shing 
Way) Vbus 
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SC ROOL 

1939 1945 
IN HONOURED MEMORY OF THE -OLD- BOYS 
OF THIS’S@HOOL WHO FELL IN THE WORLD. WAR 
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Memorial Tablets & Rolls of Honour 








tor Churches, Colleges, School Chapels, ete. 
Booklet illustrating many beautiful designs 
sent on ae of 6d. stamps eS proposed 
inscription i names for full ize sketch 
G. Maile X Son, Ltd. 
367, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 











Wa & feature 12 very 
fine modern Hotels, all 
well served and situated 
in choice Scottish 
beauty spots Please write to 
the Hotel you choose for information, 
Corrie, Arran 

Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash, Arran 
Crawford, Lanarkshire 
— Lanarkshire 
Lanark 

Lanark 

Killearn, Stirlingshire 


Corrie Hotel 
Douglas Hotel 
Lamiash Hotel 
Crawford Hotel 
Dougias Arms Hotel 
Clydesdale Hotel 
Caledonian Hotel 


Biack Bull Hotel 
Gartocharn Hotel 








Balloch Hotel Balloch, I 
Ailsa Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrshire 
King’s Arms Hotel Girvan. Ayrshire 
— gcoltish Trust Hotels 
Manager : 

D. McDougall Public House Trust (Glasgow) Ltd. 
*Phone : Douglas 6836. 1, Newton Terr,, Glasgow, Cl 
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OW to Stop Smoking. Save money. Safeg a 
; Lage anne cured. Send stamp for book et 
‘famous Remedy.—St1antey INStTiruT e 
Strand, London 7 oe 265, 
1 1S GUY's TURN TO TAKE Crr ITS A 
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Book on mice 9% colour 1d.—Pitr 
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— for Book Lovers 


Cobwebs, dirt and muddle no longer spell books hop 
“atmosphere”, at any rate amongst new books. In 
Alfred Wilson’s shops you will find light, colour, and 
variety, extensive stocks and a friendly and helpful 
sta&. To this we add efficient service and an order 
system which will ensure, in due course, the arrival 
of that special book which is always so annoyingly 
“reprinting”. 
ALFRED WILS 
BOOKSELLERS LTD 
7 Ship Passage E.C.3 155 Victoria Street S.W.1 
11-14 Hampstead High Street N.W.3 
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{TTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY for Literary Aspirants to 
\ study short-story writing under expert editorial] super- 
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= vidual tuition guaranteed Box 58a 

Y HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL for boys, 
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] ividual attention by qualified teaching and 
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USIC STUDENT (fond of children), willing to help in 
house 7 
Wishes accom 


mornings (7 to 12), for small salary & board 
in London family Piease reply Box 64a. 
Tr Northumberland and Tyneside 


Council of Socia) Service invites applications for this 
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BY AIR 


Luxury 22 day holiday at 
modern hotels with full recrea- 
{ tional facilities. Two-way Aw 
Travel in 4-engined Airliner 
perated in association with 
B.0.A.C. Inclusive charge 175 
guineas. Apply for particulars to 


ATLANTIS AIR Lid 
Department P,.20, Fenton House, 
17 Billiter Street E.C.3, or your 
Tourist or Steamship Agent 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


NNECY in the FRENCH al PS.—Private prrty going 
4% August 30th. Fifteen days 29 ) extras Includes 
coacn steamer and funicula a ursions CONTOURS, Lrp., 
72, Newman Street, W.1. MUSeum 6499 
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MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Health is e 
thing! Nature and medical skill combine to m 
amends for the ailments caused by a troubled age. 
For further details write to the Secretary, Smediey’s 
































































































Unikia ana YUGUSLAVia can now be visited again , Matlock shi 
pars”: particulars of exclusive arrangements for BOLI = dro, Matlock, Derbyshire 
AYS in the Austrian Alps (15 days 33 gns.), or on “= © INLHEAD. NORTHFIELD A seventeen hed 
glorious Dalmatian Coast (by air 65 gns., by ral! 45 Seat Personally and independently } beautifully appointed hotel, where the Resident Gum 
¢ ay 43 wees hg TA, a Sa, ~~ LW Bare =. * the highest standards of Catering and Comfort. 
lame at ansions y charc ee ondo ith Exmvor as the packground and the sea its foot. 
Phone ABBey 2214. recommended by | stool, a full catalogue of out-of-door pursuits is 
] ARMOUTH Private H _% Finest offered. From 7 guineas. Tel.: 864 
positior : uisine lumberland beds; terms | MULLION COVE HOT 
from 25s pe day.—'Ph ne Barmout 4 A Al C Z 1G a. E " EL, $8. CORNWALL. The 
| EXHILI PON, SEA, 2 min. sea pou oi sueittem AY ey OWT. enay Grandeur of the Cliffs, the Ancient Villages ang 
Comfort ‘abl Guest Ho h. & c ail hs Separate Lovely Valleys of Cornwall. Ex ellent Culsine. The 
tables; L I moderate Vace only $ Ho*e' on the Mullion C a Vi-Spring 
ward hure from * Lanaas,” 5 - . | beds if Walks Golf Fist Write | d 
Bexht Sir, you are very welcome in our house, } Director. Phone: Muilion 328 
RIDGE OF ALLAN STIRLINOGH IRE.—ALLAD t must appear im other ways than words.”’ NEW JUAY. 
; , : | ‘DL N C fagr 
All bedrooms Stied with running water. telephones, an bedroom, for example. It is my hope that she spirit | Pully licensed, “oocktalt . 
ballroom and billiar on rooms * Hard tennis co j yme is ever present in hotels recommended | first-class London Bands 
green in lovely grounds. Excellent cuisine Your candid comments will always be Go Course Tennis Cou 
service.—Terms on application to Res! DENT MANAGES od. Write me, enclosing stam addressed Te Newquay 2211 
3 - AE. a an uel . Next week's addre Halifax House, $n0t 0RL.B. wR. BATTLE. MOOR HALL HOTEL 
. "AR 4 i es — alae vy Sussex | ir especia wi 
I park! and 8 miles from seg n Write for ons Ox House t A oan 
FE AST BOU H NE - BELLE VUE HOTEL (on. sea. front, BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL. West wees we ding 
a - " I r ! th tk in— , — ve 
As dis te F ier, Accommodation 100. Excellent -3 = Pe 3 ; on of a rom 7 ens * rel 
} HE CAVENDISH.—A de luxe hotel Suites and expressively NR. oxrono, 9 baliton Common ANGE 
4 on the Grand Parade, where you wil find comfort, indiv Lift, Ballre sarium t ‘ London-H . J road 
Perfect service and an ex ‘nt cuisine. Pri ath Tel. 667 oe . — 
room * lephones in all ior ar od Sun BRIGHTON. King’ s Cliff. MANSIONS and good e. ¢ nient 
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South Kensinat s.W.7 nsi parad sle w t to seasor at : 
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COACH TOURS zerland 9 days, 35 gns. sly CLUB. Real comfort and st of food in House 
21 days, 69 gns ALL INCLUSIVE Weekly DOWNDERRY, TORPOINT, 3 CORNWALL. of great be lignity and srante Private baths 
Fourwars Travet Ltp., Marshall & Snelgrove, WIDE SE EL R T $ I Fis Da Writ 
eet. W.1 (Mayfal ~ 6600 Individual Travel @ quarters in one 7 F Corbett ” . 
rave! Book fre t € this 
MOTORING TOURS !—Switzerland, 3- cohen f blu SIDMOUTH, TORBAY HOT This s 
tras, Dolomites, Italy, also The Mediterranean Plymout! vi f ast 
Island Fortnight Glorious enery, nfor , leisure. Wrie Miss W 4 x t it wil ; 
$ r illus . T 7 len- . ut > Pp l n of rs Sanders, thu if 
he m Terr “St. John’s Woo od rad 8 re L "Ma da Ve ie 4321 SASTSOURNE. t gig HOTEL Pi f mat and good caterir gi : assured rms fr m £7 7.0. Tel. 90 
~ — - . less elsewhere but you will not fare @etter, for ow , . ; act on 
IN “Excncseton Ghenting, Picking between Mocs end this hotel on the front, and in the front rank, the | SIDMOUTH. The VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea 
Sea Good coo oking own farm Comfortab ~ beds ’ Pully aim of the Directorate ts the provision of the best Come and be Spoilt Pler ty good food i 
ensed furrrincuam. Tel.: Otterham Station 205 Consequently the Seaview has become famed for its bed Teleph rolled wir 
N DEVON.—WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, Milton Cater Cellar, Comfort and Courtesy Telephone: bedside. A 1 furnished r« 
IN Damerel, Holsworthy. Tel.: Milton Damerel 252 Eastbourne 487 nes bed and Se Smile. Mr 
Ideally situated amidst the beauty spots of N. Devon and peaKasTenn. 2INCES HOTEL In th General Man ager - 
n . - . . - 
food: Ave ayers cqmeer’, a one a agg? beereeae. aes the Leas. In the path of the Sun TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. You will 
uest Bookings now available ; gh, *- Fe at “4 oe a ly he > wanes Hey in. we oun to 
A © holidays in comfor Lift. Private suites and bathrooms ully tl ng waters o yay seas to 
I on = a. —~ ~ yy Hy = ’ B. * = rt = Shops, Theatres m. Tel.: 2850 Customs barriers and no currency restrictions as 
_ rT a0 > ne . 4 t MOORLANDS HOTEL A first-class easy train journey by Torbay Express and Mr. ani 
} . 7) beds.. good food terms 16s. day.—'Phone peerepeenAe. . a * refurr nom” tee open. Com- frs S. R. Paul, General Managers, to greet you 
Norio A quiet residential Hotel wi ay beat atitul My ra with Post Office ne ones TORQUAY. SWOOD HAL L HOTEL 
rdens of 5 acres within sy access of City an ard tennis courts testaurant n 3 res fully situa ated gar ‘den s, 
‘st End 50 be dr oms excellent hef passenger lift s racing and lovely situation. T< for 
all floors illy ised Terms, from 4) gns. & L to Haslemere Te Hind- sta mmer or 
week Mi: ss ORAHAM Ma geress Queen's Hotei, Church cul y 10 a 
Roa Upper Norwood, S.E 19 Tel.: Liv. 1616 R > I of 
prince 't RY ALHOLL PALACE HOTEL.—The  play- - a ogg hae dic HE MBt Y ngs Le a we B ors 
d e¢ Highlands. The comfort of a ntry ee ee r . ~ . . es 
house. the luxury of @® modern hotel. Golf, 7 . the direction HOTEL 
Da ng n v varie and pi p in 65 acres o 
YDE, ISLK_UF WIGHT.—Rorat Yors Horst, completely heated and a nd the Coast 
I modern, H C., ballroom, fully licensed, lifts, excel- is such that L Cockta 
lent cuisine Terms from 1 en daily Write for brochure tr persona own sporting 
Phone’ Ryde 2446 Englis! wife iY t ‘ 
‘ALCOMBE S DEVON. TIDES REACH HOTEI Te Hor 4 aseian ss —— 
fairest . wa n ~ 7 — WASHFORD, _SOMERSET. THE DRAGON HOUSE 
>a " ys the falre a ee ~ Ne A KINGSDOWN, DEAL, KENT ILL A VITA ~~ or chead, the Quantocks and 
wa bee sthing floats. Refreshin; fort- aoe + 4 apa Blue Anchor. A homely hotel for jay 
exqu 1 y se ve » ng e . Country f e and untry nte 
G | eals ’ : ‘ > . > Tenr 4 . 
)—SPECIAL 16-DAY < i ™ » . Washford 215 
9 to & - : — LLANGURIG, near Lianidioes Between Shrewsbury NEAR WHIDDON DOWN Mid Deven. -~ 
ied hotels. & I and Aberystwyth THE BLACK LION HOTEL aca ie aa ae y sutif nery 
4 Write for tll. brucht Rr Te Terms £7 7. per wee n water, | 5 . a ree p > f 2 and 
I Padw Reading. Be electr tif r fa ) acres of 3 and 
/HHE OLD HOPE ANCHOTI HOTEL Rye, has now re- r s 4 x “* ‘ atl . v 
l pened Good food ft t & warm hotel : s of f g on Upper W 8 ' . — 
t and hot water in ¢ bedroom LYNDHURST, PARK HILL HOTEL. Thi f * és 
([‘ITLED LADY receives paying e n situated Cour se 1 mile m I s WYE VALLEY." D 1 Here - 
fare fching. hunting, she 7a, | , aul s. the 
‘N\HE WARREN HOTEL Count Clut , oo ' : ‘ BROC [P- 
l ( x ‘ 4 ! £ ow 5 » T 7 s fr of 
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